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Page  53 — fifth  line  from  bottom,  tor  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  54 — third  line  from  bottom,  for  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  58 — ninth  line  from  bottom,  for  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  56— eighteenth  line  from  top,  for  minutesve&d  tenths. 

Page  57 — seventh  line  from  top,  for  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  57 — eighth  line  from  top,  for  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  57 — tenth  line  from  top,  for  minutes  read  tenths. 

Page  58 — seventh  line  from  top,  for  minutes  read  feet. 

Page  60— sixth  and  seventh  lines  from  bottom,  for  four  feet ,  tire 
inches  wide  read  four  to  fee  feet  wide. 

Page  66 — fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  the  undent  read  some  undent. 
Page  69 — third  line  from  bottom,  for  wadi/  read  well/. 

Page  72 — seventh  line  from  bottom,  for  three  feet,  read  three  inches. 
Page  73 — eighth  line  from  top,  for  minutes  read  feet. 


Note. — (Page  61) — Professor  Paine  writes  that  the  stones  spoken  of  under  “  Archaeology,” 
as  probably  altars,  were  rude  oil  presses.  These  notes  are  from  his  hasty  diary,  made  on 
first  entering  the  field,  and.  as  he  says,  will  of  course  need  correction  from  subsequenl 
observation. 
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DISCOVERIES  AT  NAHR-EL-KELB. 

I. 

The  Nalir-el-Kelb  or  Dog  River  (the  Lycus  or  Wolf  River  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny)  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  two  hours  (or  about  o  miles)  north  of 
Beyroot.  Its  whole  course  is  less  than  20  miles,  but  full  of  wildness  and 
beauty,  as  it  rapidly  descends  from  the  sides  of  Sunnin,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  peaks  of  Lebanon.  It  forms  a  natural  road  into  the  heart  of  Leba¬ 
non  and  over  to  Coele-Syria,  and  has  been  used  as  such  from  very  early 
times,  monarclis  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Syria  and  Rome  improving  by  art  the 
advantages  offered  by  nature. 

The  river  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  between  perpendicular  ridges  of  rock, 
around  and  over  the  southern  of  which  the  road  is  carried  at  an  elevation  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Another  more  ancient  road  is  carried 
over  the  ridge  at  a  higher  point.  This  southern  ridge  projects  quite  far  into 
the  sea.  The  lower  road  was  cut  (it  has  been  supposed)  in  the  reign  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius.  It  is  six  feet  broad  and  paved  with  large,  uneven  stones.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  where  this  road  approaches  the  bridge  over  the 
river  are  two  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Antonines,  as  also  a  modem  Arabic 
inscription,  much  defaced,  of  Sultan  Selim.  Along  the  more  ancient  road 
(which  crosses  the  ridge  at  a  higher  point,  and  whose  roadway  south  of  the 
ridge  cannot  now  be  traced),  and  also  on  this  north  side  of  the  ridge,  are  nine 
inscribed  tablets  in  the  rock,  three  Egyptian  and  six  Assyrian.  All  these 
have  been  often  copied  and  their  significance  is  well  known.  On  the  lower 
road,  which  (whatever  its  exact  date)  is  undoubtedly  the  more  modern,  Prof. 
Paine,  of  our  Exploring  Expedition,  has  discovered  three  Greek  inscriptions, 
one  on  a  stone  in  a  Roman  wall,  and  two  cut  in  the  rock.  We  give  Prof. 
Paine's  own  account,  and  hope  to  return  to  this  interesting  subject  in  a 
future  number : 

“  The  Greek  inscriptions  are  all  new  discoveries.  On  the  3d  of  January 
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last,  on  the  excursion  during  which  they  were  detected,  I  had  the  honor  to  he 
the  companion  of  our  able  and  estimable  Consul-General  for  Syria,  Hon. 
J.  Baldwin  Hay. 

“  The  first  short  inscription  was  found  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  stones 
built  high  into  the  old  Roman  wall  running  along  the  river.  It  is  only  a 
fragment,  each  line  embracing  perhaps  a  dozen  letters,  and  may  be  no  more 
than  a  portion  of  some  greater  record  on  a  constructed  monument.  Such 
have  been  erected  at  Xahr-el-Kelb.  Josephus  quotes  from  the  history  of 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus :  ‘  When  Antioclius  had  erected  a  trophy  at  the  river 
Lycus,  upon  his  conquest  of  Indates,  the  general  of  the  Parthians,  he  staid 
there  two  days.’  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  now  to  be  found  ;  still,  the  material 
most  likely  remains  on  the  spot  or  near  by,  and  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 
I  have  made  no  effort  to  decipher  this  inscription,  and,  therefore,  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  an  opinion  as  to  its  character  or  importance.  The  letters  have  an 
appearance  of  considerable  antiquity. 

“  An  historical  inscription  of  greater  value  was  fortunately  recognized 
higher  up  on  the  pass.  Just  after  the  road  begins  to  descend,  a  tolerably  flat 
face  of  the  rock  bears  a  record  which  has  stood  unnoticed,  probably,  for  many 
centuries.  One  not  searching  sharply  for  this  very  sort  of  thing  would  never 
suspect  that  old  Greek  writing  exists  on  its  gray  weather-beaten  surface. 
And  by  the  closest  scrutiny  I  perceived  only  a  single  letter  looking  out  from 
the  rough  stone,  'and  only  after  clambering  up  on  the  rugged,  sloping  base 
until  my  finger  could  follow  outlines  of  letters,  could  I  feel  sure  of  a  real 
inscription  lurking  there.  Reading  this  writing  on  the  rock  was  simply  im¬ 
possible.  Its  burden  has  been  made  out  only  after  prolonged  study  of  the 
paper  impression.  This  is  as  plain  as  it  is  from  being  a  conservation  of  force 
in  no  small  amount,  having  received  eight  hours’  incessant,  unmerciful 
pounding.  It  is  Greek  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  character  and  lan¬ 
guage.  An  examination  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  he  was  nq  Greek  who  left 
it  there.  The  inscription  consists  of  twelve  lines  of  about  twenty-six  letters 
each,  and  reads,  according  to  my  deciphering,  as  follows 

“  ‘  TipoK Xe  7T errov  T ariavov  Apimoio  A 
kolo  yeveUXpp  tdaycvoto 
ApxtKa  Tra-putuv  e£upia£ov  tpavXip 
npu0r/[3Tip  (poivii  IIAiovttoXeui;  8eo 
(j>tv  apxuv.  A  tip  a  Mak/t  teXcuv  tepa 
ooaa  votp  <f>povee  fyoivucrj  avrij 
oaov  nai  rock  epya&reov  vopua 
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12  pzy a  Oavpa  ra  amvaara  tuv 
OKoneXuv  loov  edyne  peaov 
0<j>pa  dir/veiceuc  opa\r]v  odov  eir 
avvovTsg  (bevyupev  xa^e7relC 
Yt/'Of  odoir^avT/t;.' 

“■  ‘  O  Proclus,  friend  of  Tatian,  son  of  Arisius,  of  A 
co  as  to  thy  birthplace,  of  honorable  descent, 
leaving  behind  the  royalties  of  thy  fathers  for  a  common  rank, 
a  Phoenician  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  of  Ba’albek  by  the  will 
of  the  gods  the  ruler.  Forthwith  to  Malek  performing  sacred  rites, 
as  many  as  he  thought  prudent  for  Phoenicia  itself, 
in  proportion  also  to  this  very  to  be  executed  purpose. 

Oh  great  marvel !  the  steepest  parts  of  the 
promontories  he  made  level  in  the  middle  : 

In  order  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  completing 

the  even  road,  we  may  escape  difficult  approaches  (?) 
the  height  being  circuitous  as  to  the  route  (?)’ 

I 

“  It  would  be  extraordinary  if  so  long  and  so  old  an  inscription  were  mani¬ 
fest  in  every  part  :  this  one  presents  no  exception  in  the  matter  of  legibility, 
though  the  greater  portion  may  be  readily  made  out.  On  the  right-hand  side 
four  or  five  lines  are  quite  indistinct.  In  the  first  line  oi  of  A piaioio  look  more 
like  <pp  ;  but  these  letters  there  would  make  no  Greek,  and,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  no  Phoenician,  nor  is  there  room  for  a  v.  The  final  A  of  the  line 
is  fragmentary  ;  even  if  not  present,  kolo  is  sufficient  for  Aco,  or  Acre  of  our 
own  day.  In  the  second  line  oi  in  iBayevoio  are  faint  In  the  third  line 
eSjapia&v  and  the  beginning  of  (pavfap,  in  the  fourth  H,  v,  and  f  of  R?uov-o2.eur, 
in  the  fifth  <piv  and  iepa,  in  the  sixth  -pi  in  ipoiviiay  and  in  avry,  in  the  seventh 
y  and  a  in  epya^oreov,  and  the  end  of  vor/pa,  in  the  eighth  ra,  and  t~v  in 
aurvcara — all  are  recognized  with  difficulty.  Throughout  the  right-hand 
portion  of  the  inscription,  also,  there  are  traces  of  other  letters  which  go  to 
show  either  alteration,  correction,  or  a  partial  obliteration  of  other  characters, 
perhaps  those  of  an  older  inscription,  for  the  superposition  of  these  letters. 
Instances  of  these  changes,  whether  additions  or  erasures,  may  be  seen  in  the 
last  word  of  the  second  line,  in  HAtoa  of  I l/.iov,TO?.eur>  in  the  final  letters  of 
epya^oreov,  and  in  the  last  word  of  the  last  line. 

“  The  Greek  presents  irregularities,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  termination  of 
idayevoio,  where  that  of  the  noun  is  retained  ;  in  apgiica  an  adjective  in  the 
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neuter  plural  used  as  a  noun ;  in  tlie  absence  of  a  verb  in  this  clause  while 
a  present  participle  is  present,  the  subject  still  being  nponXe  ;  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  prepositions  from  0anA<a  of  avv  before  fhocfuv  (Oeoi<;),  of  ou  before 
MaAtK,  of  avv  before  vnu,  of  others  from  <poivuiy  and  peaov,  in  the  making  up 
of  epya^oreov  and  of  anryaara,  in  the  case  of  vov-es  after  tiv  (ev),  in  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  xa^sneii,  in  tlie  non-agreement  of  oXn-Aavr/r  with  vi poc  and  its  lack 
of  i  after  odo.  This  ending,  however,  seems  to  have  been  corrected  by  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  horizontal  bar  of  tj  by  a  vertical  one  with  others  above 
and  below  belonging  to  e.  A  plainer  letter  than  v  at  the  end  of  epya^ortov 
is  r,  to  which  a  similar  charge  of  disagreement  might  be  brought.  That  the 
author  of  the  inscription  knew  how  to  make  words  agree  properly  is  seen 
plainly  in  opafo/v  odov.  But  what  requires  these  words  to  go  into  the  accu¬ 
sative  ? 

“  As  to  forms  and  dialect  the  Greek  is  almost  exclusively  epic.  The  word 
7r f  -ov  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  friend,’  ‘  associate,’  or  as  a  title  of 
endearment,  is  peculiar  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  genitive  ending  oro, 
earlier  than  n-o=ov,  is  also  Homeric.  TeveOX?]  is  also  characteristic  of  Homer. 
I dayevoto  in  the  poetic  form  of  idaiyevi) f,  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  honorable  birth,”  seems  to  be  limited  to  this  poet.  The  word 
irrjudpQr/r  is  peculiarly  a  term  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ;  <poivi f  and  ipoiviia/ 
also  occur  in  these  poems,  diotpiv  is  epic  and  Homeric  ;  the  form  of  this  term, 
however,  is  not  unquestionable — 8eo  is  sufficiently  clear,  while  <j>tv  is  merely 
traceable  ;  it  is  the  best  admissible.  A i^a  is  often  used  by  Homer,  is  rare  in 
other  poets,  and  never  occurs  in  prose  writings.  Oaaa  is  both  Epic  and  Ionic  : 
Homer  and  Hesiod  use  both  oaaoc  and  oaor,  the  adverbial  use  of  the  neuter 
»<t ov  occurring  frequently  in  the  former.  In  the  sense  here  employed  votp  is 
used  in  the  Odyssey.  The  words  epya&pai,  vor/pa,  Pavpa,  ai  nv;,  cnone\ort  toor, 
rtOrjpt,  pvaoc,  o<j>pa,  opaXog,  odof  vu,  <j>evyu,  ^aArTroc,  eiv  an  Epic  form  of  ev,  are  all 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  "ZKoncXor,  a  high  rock,  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  or  by  the  sea,  is  a  most  precise  and  appropriate  term  for  this  very 
Ras-el-Kelb,  a  lofty  promontory  or  ridge  of  Lebanon  running  out  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  CupveKtuc  occurs  in  the  Odyssey,  but  only  with  ayopevetv,  to  tell, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed,  the  entire  inscription,  in  respect  to  its  words, 
reads  like  an  extract  from  the  pages  of  Homer.  Those  who  wrote  and  read 
it  must  have  been  familiar  with  these  poems,  and  so  far  as  they  used  Greek 
at  all,  were  almost  wholly  limited  to  this  Epic  vocabulary.  The  only  words 
not  strictly  Homeric,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  are  e Zupiafav,  a  coinage  of 
iEsehylus,  b.  b.  C.  525  ;  tn/ior,  a  word  first  appearing  in  the  works  of  iEschylus, 
Herodotus,  b.  b.  c.  484,  and  Thucydides,  b.  b.  c.  471  ;  and  oivnXavris,  a  rare 
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word  occurring  in  the  Anthologia,  from  cdotT/laiccj,  a  compound  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  b.  B.  C.  444. 

“  As  the  inscription  bears  no  date,  its  age  must  be  derived  from  the  words 
used  and  the  forms  of  its  letters.  The  indications  just  given,  therefore, 
possess  great  value  for  the  estimation  of  the  time  when  the  record  was  made. 

“  A  more  exact  means  of  determining  the  period  of  its  execution  will  be 
found  in  regarding  the  inscription  as  a  specimen  of  palaeograpliic  art,  and  by 
comparing  its  general  character  and  particular  forms  of  letters  with  those  of 
other  inscriptions  whose  ages  are  well  known.  Throughout  there  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  carry  lines  beyond  their  points  of  meeting  in  rectangular  letters. 
This  is  seen  most  prominently  in  A,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell 
where  the  bars  begin  and  end.  Almost  invariably  the  large  bars  cross  at  the 
top  of  the  letter ;  and  the  small  bar,  which  should  be  horizontal,  is  either 
jointed  in  the  middle  by  almost  a  right  angle,  or  is  altogether  broken  into  two 
intersecting  bars  :  in  both  forms  it  usually  projects  beyond  the  large  lines  of 
(he  letter.  There  is  great  resemblance  in  the  form  of  this  Alpha  to  the  old 
Phoenician  Aleph,  •  B  occurs  only  once,  and  then  stands  taller  than  other 
letters.  T  presents  itself  five  times  In  yevedfa/i;  and  / ieya  it  possesses  the 
second  short  horizontal  bar  of  digamma  ;  in  tpevyup ev  this  bar  is  doubtful ;  in 
the  7  of  ep-ya&Tsov  it  is  plainer  than  the  rest  of  the  letter,  if  the  latter  occupies 
the  exact  position  indicated  on  the  deciphered  squeeze  ;  in  idayevoio  the  whole 
letter  is  so  very  ghost-like  that  this  second  line  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
visible.  A  occurs  four  times,  always  with  its  bars  surpassing  their  limits. 
This  was  partially  characteristic  of  the  Phoenician  Daleth,  zj.  E  appears  witli 
straight  right  lines  in  all  instances  save  two  ;  in  edque  peaov  curved  lines  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  I  is  always  written.  As  a  poetic  form  rrarputu v  would 
require  this  letter  to  be  written  in  full,  which  in  prose  would  be  indicated  as 
iota  subscript.  Instead  of  the  latter  of  later  date,  it  appears  after  rpavAu  • 
after  vou  it  intersects  the  circle  of  <j>  ;  it  exists  probably  after  tj>oivtKj),  and  with 
little  doubt  after  nvrq.  In  the  instance  of  row,  a  careful  inspection  reveals 
that  it  was  first  cut  there  with  the  6  nearer  p,  and  that  afterward,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  insufficient  space  because  of  the  fault  in  the  rock,  a  deeper,  plainer 
<t>  was  cut  over  both  letters.  K  has  a  strange  form,  scarcely  different  lrom  the 
Phoenician  Koph,  ~y .  A  looks  as  if  its  bars  were  connected  at  first  by  a  nar¬ 
row  curve,  higher  or  lower.  M  is  inclined  to  carry  its  bars  beyond  their 
proper  limit.  The  two  examples  of  E  are  quite  rude.  0  displays  in  most 
instances  a  point  within.  2  is  always  the  simple  curve.  T  is  raised  on  a 
short  bar,  like  our  Y,  and  betrays  its  Phoenician  origin  in  the  Vav,  y,  of  the 
Moabite  stone.  Q  comes  forward  in  grand  proportions  and  in  its  most  ancient 
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form.  The  comparison  of  these  forms  with  those  of  early  Greek  inscriptions 
cannot  fail  to  he  a  most  interesting  study  to  those  who  have  the  required 
works  of  reference  at  hand. 

“  The  proper  names,  in  their  special  reference,  are,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  wholly  unknown.  Proclus,  Tatian  and  Arisius  are  likely  to  be  new  to 
history.  Aco  is  the  old  locality  of  the  present  Acre.  A  stela  found  at  Larnaca, 
the  ancient  Citium  in  Cyprus,  bearing  the  effigy  and  titles  of  Sargon,  commem¬ 
orating  an  expedition  to  conquer  the  island,  and  assigned  to  the  year  708  b.  c., 
c  includes  with  the  following  boast  :  “  Arbiter  of  combats,  I  traversed  Jamnia 
like  a  fish,  I  annexed  Koui  and  Tyre.”  This  word  Koui,  in  all  probability,  gives 
us  the  old  form  of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  in  this  inscription  reads  A now,  or 
if  A  be  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  simply  Kcxo.  To  be  mentioned 
before  Tyre,  nearer  Cyprus  than  Aco,  the  latter,  at  that,  time,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  greater  importance.  H/io-okif,  city  of  the  sun,  was  the  Greek  name  of 
Ba’albek,  city  of  Ba’al.  Malek  must  have  been  the  name  of  the  chief  deity 
of  Ba’albek.  It  is  true,  this  word  may  be  separated  into  M a?,  and  f/c,  and  the 
latter  be  given  to  re/uuv.  This  leaves  Mail  still  to  be  accounted  for,  a 
problem  of  greater  difficulty,  destroys  the  rendering  of  reXeuv,  “  performing” 
sacrifices,  and  does  away  with  itpa  altogether.  E nre/.euv  is  used  by  Homer  in 
the  sense  of  fulfilling  a  vow,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  offering  sacrifices  or 
sacred  rites.  Whatever  the  word  may  be  in  the  position  of  upa,  it  must 
strictly  agree  with  oatya,  and,  more  remotely  sustain  the  reference  of  oaov. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines  following  ;  and  tepa  seems  to  be 
the  only  possible  word  that  can  fill  all  requirements.  Ma/W/c,  then,  must  be 
a  proper  name,  and  can  scarcely  be  other  than  an  almost  exact  rendering  from 
the  Phoenician  tongue  into  Greek  characters  of  Malak  or  Malack.  Malak-bel 
was  the  supreme  deity  of  northern  Syria.  A  Palmyrene  monument  has  the 
following  Greek  inscription  : 

“  ‘  A;  AifiuXtj.  i;ai.  M a).a\. 

B ;//,«.  -arpuoig  dealt,! 

“  ‘  To  Aglibal  and  Malach-bel,  tutelary  gods.’  Movers,  Die  Plionizier  I.,  p.  401. 
Another,  in  Palmyrene  character,  concludes  with  the  words,  ‘  these  altars 
with  their  entire  decoration  are  consecrated,  tfx  "rpct  to  Aglibal 

and  Malak-bel  gods.’  De  Vogue,  No.  93.  In  another  bilingual  inscription, 
Palmyrene  and  Latin,  on  a  votive  altar,  psspa  is  rendered,  Sol  sanctissimus, 

‘  To  the  sun  most  sacred.'  This  is  accompanied  by  two  bas-reliefs  represent¬ 
ing  the  divinity  under  different  forms  of  solar  attributes  :  one  is  a  young  man 
mounted  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins  ;  the  other,  a  head  radiated  by  beams. 
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and  borne  by  an  eagle.  Malak-bel,  tlierefore,  was  a  personification  of  tlie  sun 
in  Lis  ascension,  the  conqueror  of  darkness  and  of  night,  who  took  possession, 
-p,-(  of  his  celestial  empire  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Another  little  altar 
there  has  the  words,  idolatrous  yet  devoutly  beautiful : 

‘  llAiu  Tvarpuu  nai  e-rjKoo  6eu.’ 

‘  To  the  paternal  sun,  and  to  the  within-hearing  God.’  De  Vogue,  No.  108. 
Waddington,  No.  2576.  Bel  is  Ba’al,  and  the  Ba’al  of  Ba’albek  was,  without 
doubt,  the  same  sun-god,  Malak-bel.  Identical  with  him  were  the  fiery 
deities  of  Melquarth  of  the  Tyrians,  and  of  Ba’al  Molech  of  the  Ammonites, 
worshiped  by  the  Israelites,  Jer.  32  :  35,  whose  cultus  extended  even  to  Cilicia, 
as  indicated  by  a  representation  on  a  coin  found  there — a  lion,  the  symbol  of 
the  fire-god,  devouring  a  stag,  the  animal  of  offering  to  Molech,  with  the 
words,  -\~rz-pv-.  Gesenius,  Mon.  p.  284,  I.  Tab.  37,  I. 

“  Proclus,  as  ruler  of  Ba’albek,  would  naturally  offer  sacrifices  to  his  own 
god,  the  god  of  his  city  and  people,  Malak-bel.  To  this  word  the  translitera¬ 
tion  Ma/.ffi  approaches  very  closely,  excepting  e,  whose  sound  is  akin  to  that 
of  a  ;  and  omitting  -bel  altogether.  It  is  probable  that  Bel  was  not  commonly 
added  to  or  spoken  with  the  name  of  the  deity.  In  the  passage  of  Jeremiah 
above  referred  to,  Moloch  and  Baal  are  synonymous  or  interchangeable  terms  ; 
one  was  used  without  the  other.  Compare,  also,  Jer.  19 . 5,  for  proof  that 
Baal  was  Molock.  Thus  Malek  was  the  distinctive  appellation  of  their  deity 
among  the  Phoenicians  of  the  interior  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  land. 
Indeed,  we  may  have  here  the  very  Phoenician  root-word  of  Malak,  Malach, 
Molech,  and  Moloch,  turned  into  Greek,  Make/c,  Malek.  Heretofore  traces  of 
the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived  have  been  sought  for  in  the  Phoenician 
words,  Malica,  Malcander,  Milichus. 

“  Proclus,  then,  was  a  young  Phoenician  prince  who  lost  his  royal  rank  and 
inheritance  in  leaving  his  home  at  Acre,  shortly  to  become  ruler  of  Ba’albek. 
Before  undertaking  the  execution  of  a  great  design  and  labor,  he  offered 
sacrifices  to  his  supreme  deity  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  for 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  he,  therefore,  and  his  people  who  carried 
the  road  that  is  still  trodden  by  all  that  travel  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  all 
that  still  go  to  and  from  the  many  mountain  villages  north  of  Nahr-el-Kelb, 
in  their  commerce  with  the  cities  of  the  south,  round  the  precipitous  portions 
of  the  promontory.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  who  wasted  their 
strength  on  such  eyclopean  substructions  as  those  of  the  platform  of  the 
temples  at  Ba’albek,  should  have  come  so  short  a  distance  to  apply  their 
power  to  a  work  of  great  utility  ?  The  Egyptians  were,  without  doubt,  the 
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first  highway-makers  there  ;  but  they  carried  their  way  and  armies  up  and 
over  the  height,  along  the  brow  of  the  summit  of  the  promontory.  In  their 
track  the  Assyrians  followed  later.  Both  left  their  records  in  tablets  all 
along  the  rocky  walls  of  this  ancient  passage.  Yet,  this  way  was  lofty,  steep, 
long  and  wandering  about :  the  phrase,  vipog  odo-?.av7jr,  ‘  the  height  being  a 
straying  way,’  is  peculiarly  expressive.  It  winds  about,  leading  up  bold 
ascents,  falling  down  rapid  declivities.  It  was  an  achievement  worthy  a  tablet 
for  anjr  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  general  to  get  his  armies  over  such  a  pass.  It 
is  still  traceable,  and  is  still  a  difficult,  fatiguing  climb  to  one  that  attempts 
to  walk  over  it.  The  great  wonder  is,  how  horses  and  chariots  ever  achieved 
the  feat  of  going  up  and  down  thereon  without  injury  and  destruction.  The 
Phoenicians  followed  this  route  till  they  were  tired  of  it.  In  the  ‘  rainings,’ 
or  winter  season,  when  the  smooth  rocky  slants  were  wet  and  slippery,  the 
way  must  have  been  impassable.  Proclus  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  opening 
a  new  pass  much  lower  down,  round  the  steepest  portions  of  the  promontory, 
j  ust  overhanging  the  sheer  cliffs  that  rise  from  the  breakers  and  the  sea.  He 
was  about  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execution.  It  was  a  great  undertaking, 
and  one  of  national  importance.  It  was,  withal,  a  dangerous  work,  as  the 
line  leads  along  the  very  verge  of  precipices  among  abrupt  rocks.  In  many 
places  the  way  was  hewn  out,  like  a  channel,  in  the  hard  stone  ;  the  cuttings 
of  rough  places  made  flat,  or  of  rises  made  easy,  are  all  there  yet  in  everlast¬ 
ing  rock,  together  with  the  ruts  chariot-wheels  afterward  wore  out.  And  for 
this  cutting  these  Phoenicians  possessed  only  hammers,  probably  of  hardened 
copper  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  powder,  nitro-glycerine,  or  dynamite.  For  a 
little  distance  they  kept  in  the  old  way,  and  at  the  other  side  they  joined  it 
again  ;  between  these  two  points  Procle  made  his  road  level,  lcov  eOt/ne  ficanv. 
Then  it  followed,  as  now  it  winds  with,  the  promontory’s  sides  ;  but  horizon¬ 
tally  the  Phoenician  way  is  not  uneven.  M eaov,  however,  may  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  new  route,  midway  between  the  summit  of  the  height  and  the 
sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  promontory,  near  the  monastery,  is  505  feet ; 
at  the  brow  of  the  Ras  it  must  be  at  least  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  half-way  down,  where  the  rocky  slopes  break  into  upright 
walls,  the  Phoenicians  led  their  road. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  our  inscription  corrects  the  common  impression  that 
this  road  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Antoninian  way,  constructed  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  173  A.  D.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pass  should  now  be  called  the  Proclean  or  Phoenician  way.  No 
doubt  by  the  time  of  Antoninus  it  needed  repair  ;  quite  possibly  he  improved 
it.  But  all  that  lie  really  constructed  lies  between  the  ford  and  the  bridge. 
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partially  sustained  by  tlie  Roman  wall,  partially  stolen  from  the  rocks,  on  the 
face  of  one  of  which  he  left  his  card  with  all  his  titles.  Ras-el-Kelb  thus 
boasts  of  three  passages,  the  labors  of  three  great  nations — the  ancient,  way¬ 
ward,  dangerous,  forsaken  Egyptian  path  over  the  height,  the  level  Phoenician 
road,  and  a  Roman  continuation  of  both  along  the  river  for  a  little  distance 
up  to  the  bridge. 

"  Why  these  mighty  Phoenicians  put  the  record  of  their  triumph  into 
Greek,  at  home,  seems  quite  unaccountable.  Their  alphabet  was  widely 
known,'and  employed  from  Moab  to  Marseilles  and  Carthage.  Possibly  it 
was  to  return  a  compliment  to  the  Greeks  for  selecting  Phoenician  letters  for 
inscriptions  at  Athens.  Over  in  Cyprus  they  knew  how  to  write  their  own 
characters  beautifully,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part,  I 
wish  they  had  possessed  sufficient  grace  to  have  written  this  memorial  in 
their  own  language. 

“  The  deciphered  squeeze  may  be  readily  photographed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fac-simile  copy  of  small  size.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  one  may 
be  reserved  until  the  other  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
scholars  at  home  for  independent  criticism  and  translation.  A  comparison  of 
such  results  would  be  of  the  highest  interest.  There  will  be,  no  doubt,  minor 
discrepancies  in  the  decipherments  of  those  portions  least  legible,  but  I  fully 
believe  there  will  be  no  important  difference  either  in  the  restoration  of  the 
text  or  in  its  interpretation. 

“  The  third  Greek  inscription,  of  ten  somewhat  shorter  lines,  is,  probably, 
Phoenician  likewise.  I  have  made  no  effort  to  decipher  any  portion  of  it. 
However,  the  sixth  line  manifestly  begins  with  vil'or,  and  the  last  with 
i/ioivtKCKj/.  Generally  it  is  less  legible  than  the  left-hand  side  of  the  second 
Greek  inscription,  just  described,  and  more  legible  than  the  right-hand  half 
of  its  middle  lines.  As  its  letters  have  the  same  style,  not  excepting  K,  it 
belongs  to  about  the  same  age.  It  hangs  not  far  away  beside  the  Phoenician 
road,  on  an  upright  rock.  Its  existence  there,  also,  would  never  be  detected 
except  by  the  keenest  examination.  Hundreds  have  passed  it  daily  for  cen¬ 
turies  'without  notice  ;  and  scholars  of  every  land,  some  of  them  on  the  very 
errand  of  discovering  such  writings,  have  gone  by  without  suspecting  its 
presence.  We  succeeded  in  catching  sight  of  only  two  or  three  letters  just  as 
the  coming  on  of  night  compelled  us  to  give  up  the  search.  Returning 
another  day,  we  were  unable  to  find  these  letters  again,  until  Mr.  Hay  redis¬ 
covered  their  hiding-place  only  by  standing  near  the  rocks  and  looking  along 
parallel  to  their  faces  for  the  depression  of  the  tablet.  A  first  sight  of  the 
squeeze  may  cause  one  to  feel  it  were  useless  to  attempt  a  decipherment, 
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under  a  strong  conviction  that  the  inscription  is  quite  gone.  But  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  long,  patient  study  will  bring  its  words  and  message  back  again. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  letters  as  a  mineralogist  possesses  of  every  angle 
and  corner  of  his  crystals,  will  enable  one  to  reconstruct  these  characters  from 
their  fragments.  Its  story  will,  undoubtedly,  well  repay  all  the  labor  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  making  out." 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  we  would  suggest  some  queries  regarding  the 
very  elaborate  and  able  work  of  Prof.  Paine. 

1.  Is  not  irponAe  -/Terror  a  vocative  suggested  by  the  vocative  in  the  Roman 
Inscription  on  the  same  road,  to  wit :  “  Invicte  Imp.  Antonine  Pie,”  etc.,  etc.  ? 

2.  Is  not  Proclus  (as  well  as  Tatianus)  a  Roman  name  ? 

3.  Is  not  the  Homeric  and  Pindaric  imitation  of  the  inscription  suggestive 
of  a  late  date  ? 

4.  May  it  not  be  inscribed  to  a  Roman  governor  of  a  century  after  the 
Antonines,  who  repaired  tire  Antoninian  road  ? 

If  these  queries  are  of  any  value,  we  may  imagine  that  under  the  Roman 
empire,  say  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  a  noble  of  Acco,  having  relin¬ 
quished  certain  hereditary  rights,  became  ruler  of  Baalbec,  and  while  in 
this  governorship,  made  more  level  and  easy  the  road  between  Acco  and  Baal¬ 
bec  by  the  Lycus,  which  Marcus  Aurelius  had  constructed  a  hundred  years 
before. 

The  limping  yet  bombastic  Greek  would  exactly  suit  that  age. 

H.  C. 


THE  MODERN  CAKAAKITES. 

BY  J.  AUGUSTUS  JOHNSON. 

In  the  mountains  which  form  a  geographical  connection  between  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Lebanon,  lying  along  the  Syrian  coast,  reside  a 
strange  people.  Subject  to  Turkish  rule,  they  still  keep  up  their  tribal  organ¬ 
ization,  and  though  ignorant  alike  of  the  origin  of  their  race  and  religion, 
they  maintain  with  great  tenacity  their  hold  upon  their  nationality  and  their 
creed. 

In  a.  d.,  1163,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  calls  them  “  Assassins,”  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Islam,  but  follow  one  like  unto  the  prophet  “  Karmath.”  During  the 
Crusades,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Christian  Princes.  In  1697  the  Turks 
called  them  “Ne ceres,  who  adhere  to  no  certain  religion,  but  assume  that  of 
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the  people  with  whom  they  converse,  being  such  Proteuses  in  religion  that 
none  could  discover  what  shape  their  consciences  are  really  of.”  Some  writers 
have  attributed  to  them  a  Persian,  while  V olney,  in  1780,  adopted  the  idea  of 
a  Gnostic  origin.  Later,  Renan  in  his  Report  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
1860,  says  “  The  Xosairees,  or  ‘  little  Christians,’  have  more  in  common  with 
Christians  than  with  Moslems,  and  are  the  most  degraded  population  in  Syria. 
W  e  were  informed  that  they  worship  a  woman.  They  are  called  at  times  a 
Gnostic  sect,  having  passed  in  all  these  centuries  through  all  the  alterations 
that  a  religion  denuded  of  sacred  books  and  of  a  church  organization,  could 
not  fail  to  undergo.” 

These  strange  people  are  probably  descendants  of  those  sons  of  Canaan 
who  were  in  possession  of  Arka,  Arvad,  Zimra,  and  Sin,  on  the  seashore,  and  of 
Hamath,  when  Abraham  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Driven  by  successive 
conquerors  from  their  towns,  they  found  refuge  in  these  dark  mountains,  and 
have  there  remained,  and  doubtless  many  of  their  brethren  fleeing  from 
Joshua  joined  them  in  their  inaccessible  retreat.  This  'accords  with  a  tradi¬ 
tion  among  the  Xosairees  that  their  ancestors  were  expelled  by  Joshua  from 
Palestine.  Many  of  their  castles  now  standing  bear  Jewish  names,  such  as 
Joshua,  Solomon,  Zion,  and  the  like. 

The  Xosairees  are  not  identical  with  the  Assassins,  who  were  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  for  the  former  existed  in  Syria  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Israaileyeh  or  Assassins,  who  came  from  Persia,  and  whatever  each  may  owe 
to  the  Carmatliians  in  the  mosaic  of  their  creeds,  they  have  ever  been  distinct 
and  hostile  peoples.  The  pagan  worship  of  Venus,  or  Ashtaroth,  erroneously 
attributed  to  this  people  by  Disraeli  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  pertains  rather 
to  the  Ismaileyeh,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  descendants  of 
the  Canaanites  are  a  whit  more  immoral  than  any  other  non-Christian  sect  in 
Syria.  Woman  not  only  has  no  place  in  their  religious  system,  but  is  not 
allowed  even  to  witness  the  religious  rites  which  are  celebrated  only  by  the 
initiated  among  the  adult  males.  They  hold,  however,  in  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  that  certain  men  who  have  failed  in  this  life  to  accomplish 
anything,  after  death  become  women,  and  that  good  women  under  certain 
conditions  may  appear  as  men  in  the  next  life. 

Recent  discoveries  of  MSS.  show  that  the  creed  of  this  people  is  a  confused 
melange  of  Idolatry,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Islamism.  They  recognize  the 
prophetic  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  frequently  quote  the  names  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  and  many  passages  from  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament ;  they  revere 
the  name  of  Mary,  observe  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  accord- 
ling  to  the  calendar  of  Julian;  they  celebrate  Epiphany,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter. 
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and  some  of  the  Apostles’  and  Saints'  days,  and  in  their  Communion  Service 
they  use  consecrated  wine.  From  the  Jews  and  Moslems  they  have  borrowed 
ablutions  and  circumcision,  and  have  adopted  Moslem  names,  except  those  of 
Omar  and  Abu  Bekr,  whom  they  curse  and  abhor.  They  quote  much  from  the 
Koran,  but  obtain  many  features  from  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  as  appears 
from  the  respect  they  pay  to  light,  fire,  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  their  writings  Mahomet  and  Christ  are  referred  to  as  the  same  person 
manifesting  himself  at  different  epochs. 

The  Nosairees,  as  a  sect,  derived  their  creed  from  Abu  Sliuaib  ibn  Nusair 
in  A.  D.  840.  The  suggestion  of  Kenan  that  the  name  Nosairee  is  a  diminutive 
of  Nusara,  meaning  “  little  Christian,"  and  that  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  who 
translate  the  word  into  “  bad  Christians,'’  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  author  of  one  MS.  requires  of  the  Nosairees  that  they  discover  nothing  of 
their  religion  to  strangers ;  that  they  love  their  brethren,  and  be  charitable, 
abstaining  from  theft  and  oaths;  that  they  suffer  poverty  patiently,  and  bear 
ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  their  women. 

A  Nosairee,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  says  that  his  people  hold  among 
other  things  that  God,  of  their  sins,  created  devils,  of  the  sins  of  devils  he 
created  women,  and,  consequently,  prayers  are  not  taught  their  women.  The 
souls  of  learned  Moslems  after  death  pass  into  donkeys,  those  of  Christians 
into  pigs,  and  those  of  Jew's  into  monkeys,  wicked  Nosairees  into  eatable  ani¬ 
mals,  good  but  skeptical  men  into  monkeys,  and  those  who  do  both  good  and 
evil  into  human  beings  of  other  sects.  They  accept  no  proselytes  except  from 
the  Persians,  who,  with  them,  believe  that  Ali  was  a  manifestation  of  God. 
My  Nosairee  informant  intimated  his  belief  that  his  people  originated  in 
Persia,  but  said  that  in  Jewish  liistory  they  were  called  Philistines.  His 
people  put  on  at  will  any  religion,  but  remained  Nosairees  at  heart.  They 
know  each  other  by  signs.  One  of  the  six  questions  being,  “  If  your  uncle  is 
thirsty,  from  whence  do  you  give  him  water?  ”  The  proper  answer  is,  “  From 
the  high  fountain.”  Their  heaven  is  the  place  of  stars  ■which  are  very  near 
together.  Mars  is  the  angel  of  death,  and  disappears  whenever  a  person  dies. 
Thunder  is  the  voice  of  Ali. 

In  my  visit  to  their  mountain  homes,  I  found  that  they  got  on  well  ■with 
the  Christians,  but  not  with  the  Moslems,  who  regard  them  as  Pagans,  and  do 
not  receive  their  testimony  in  courts  of  justice.  The  tribes  are  allied  to  each 
other,  but  are  not  at  peace.  The  blood-feud  is  the  curse  of  their  land.  Always 
armed,  they  are  ready  for  attack  or  defence ;  but  as  individuals,  they  are  not 
inhospitable.  They  live  in  great  poverty,  and  being  in  constant  rebellion 
against  the  Turkish  government,  many  have  taken  to  robbery  as  a  profession. 
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It  was  for  many  year3  the  custom  of  the  government  to  impale  the  Nosairees 
instead  of  beheading  or  hanging  them.  This  was  not  distasteful  to  the  sect, 
as  the  soul  could  thus  leave  the  body  by  the  mouth. 

I  spent  several  days  among  this  interesting  people,  seeing  them  in  their 
homes,  at  their  work,  and  at  their  play.  The  men  and  women  mingle  freely 
together,  and  here  only,  in  the  East,  have  I  seen  men  and  women  dancing  to¬ 
gether  around  a  bonfire.  The  dancers  form  a  line  with  hands  clasped,  each 
person  pressing  the  right  shoulder  against  the  left  breast  of  the  one  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  leader  flourishes  a  handkerchief  to  keep  time,  while  all  sing  and 
advance  in  a  lock  step,  two  steps  advance  and  a  little  side  jump,  which  they 
emphasize  d  la  varsovienne.  An  occasional  discharge  of  heavily-loaded 
flintlocks  close  to  the  heads  of  the  girls  created  no  nervousness  on  their  part, 
but  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  party. 

The  women  dress  very  much  like  the  men,  all  affecting  red  stripes  in 
their  gowns.  The  busts  of  the  women  were  covered  and  their  faces  unveiled, 
thus  reversing  the  custom  in  Palestine.  I  gathered  from  the  young  men  who 
were  inclined  to  talk,  the  following  points :  “  A  man  may  take  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  support,  and  he  may  divorce  them  at  pleasure.  We  beat  our  wives 
when  we  are  angry  with  them,  and  when  they  deserve  it.  Ali  is  our  God,  and 
is  now  in  the  moon,  in  which  his  face  is  visible.” 

During  a  trip  through  their  mountains  I  saw  many  whitewashed  tombs  or 
mazars  of  saints,  but  seldom  met  any  one  on  the  road,  or  laden  animals,  as  in 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  very  little  ground  was  under  cultivation,  and  that  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  villages.  Their  mountains  are  much  inferior  to  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Taurus  range  in  height  and  grandeur,  although  reported  to  be  of 
greater  fertility  ;  their  outline  is  tame,  and  the  sub-conical  hills  rise  not  more 
than  1,000  feet  above  the  general  elevation.  The  chain  is  steep  towards  the 
Orontes  on  the  east,  while  to  the  west  it  descends  in  low  irregular  hills  to  the 
coast.  It  seems  to  be  a  continuous  range  of  chalk  with  occasional  gypseous 
marls,  and  extends  from  Kalet  el  Husn  on  the  extremity  of  Jebel  Akkar 
(Lebanon)  on  the  south,  to  Mount  Cassius  (of  the  Amanus)  on  the  north.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  me,  as  shown  by  my  aneroid,  was  2,378  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  a  higher  ridge  lay  beyond  between  my  camp  and  the  Orontes 
river  at  Mudik,  the  ancient  Apamiae.  Burchardt  speaks  of  Nebby  Metta  as 
5,000  feet  high.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  the  extent  of  the  Nosairee  country 
is  eight  days’  journey,  or  about  250  miles. 

The  principal  feudal  houses  of  to-day  are  Beit  Hassoon,  Ali  Jerkis,  Ahmed 
Aloosh,  El  Ailey,  Tarboosh  of  the  Kelbie  district.  These  are  children  of  the 
same  ancestor.  Other  houses  are  called  Sheik  Maroof,  Yashoot,  Karalie, 
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Hama,  etc.  The  Turkish  troops  have  recently  penetrated  these  mountains 
and  reduced  these  people  to  subjection,  and  their  position  is  most  abject  and 
pitiable. 

The  only  mission  work  among  the  Nosairees — who  have  been  greatly  slan¬ 
dered  and  greatly  neglected  by  Christendom — was  commenced  at  Latakia  and 
B’humra,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lyde,  of  the  English  Church,  who  died  in  18G0.  The 
American  missionaries  at  Latakia,  Rev.  Mr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Metheny,  took  up 
the  work  subsequently,  and  have  been  useful  to  them  in  many  ways,  espe¬ 
cially  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  between  them  and  the  Turkish 
authorities.  Missionaries  may  go  among  the  Nosairees  without  fear.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  absence  of  tribunals,  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  exact  an  eye  for  an  eye.  They  have  preserved  vestiges  of  the  worship  of 
Baal,  the  Syrian  Apollo,  of  Astarte,  the  Syrian  Venus,  of  fire,  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  they  have  also  retained  traces  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  but  they 
have  no  cities  of  refuge,  where  protection  can  be  found  from  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Hence  it  is  to  be  feared  that  until  their  patchwork  creed  shall  give 
place  to  a  purer  faith,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Jebel  Nosairee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  drink  the  blood  of  these  poor  creatures. 
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BY  WILLIAM  HAYS  W.ARD,  D.  D. 

The  traveler  Burkhardt  was  the  first  to  mention  a  strangely- 
inscribed  stone  which  he  saw  at  Hamath,  “with  a  number  of  small 
figures  and  signs,  which  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  though  it  does  not  resemble  that  of  Egypt.”  The  stones 
seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  no  other  traveler  until  1870, 
when  Mr.  J.  Augustus  Johnson,  American  Consul-General  at  Beirut, 
traveling  with  Bev.  S.  Jessup,  of  the  Syria  Mission,  noticed  the 
stone  now  known  as  No.  1,  and,  being  prevented  by  fanatical 
Moslems  from  taking  a  squeeze,  obtained  copies  of  this  and  of  the 
other  three,  taken  by  a  native  painter,  who  made  rude  impressions 
by  putting  a  wet  color  on  the  stone  and  applying  a  paper  to  it.  A 
fac-simile  of  the  largest  of  these  inscriptions  (No.  5),  as  thus  copied, 
was  published  in  the  first  “Statement”  of  the  Palestine  Explora¬ 
tion  Society,  and  being  re-published  in  England,  attracted  much 
attention.  Since  that  time  an  excellent,  though  not  perfect,  copy 
of  No.  1  has  been  published  by  the  English  Exploration  Fund,  and 
very  imperfect  copies  of  the  other  four  are  given  in  Burton  and 
Drake’s  “Unexplored  Syria.”  For  the  first  time  the  public  may 
see  in  the  copies  herewith  printed  absolute  fac-similes,  which  may 
be  implicitly  depended  on  by  those  who  desire  to  study  these 
remarkable  inscriptions.  These  copies  are  taken  from  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  squeezes  and  casts  obtained  in  Beirut  by  Lieutenant 
Steever  and  Professor  Paine,  who  took  pains  to  clean  the  stones 
carefully  of  the  foreign  substances. 

The  stones  are  four  in  number,  and  were  all  found  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Hamath,  from  which  they  have  just  been  taken  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  enrich  the  imperial  museum  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  first  of  these  (No.  1)  is  described  by  Rev.  W.  Wright, 
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of  Damascus,  who  accompanied  Subhi  Pasha,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Syria,  on  the  trip  during  which  he  took  possession  of  the 
stones  for  the  Sultan,  as  a  thin  fragment,  evidently  broken  off  from 
a  larger  block.  It  was  in  the  v.all  of  a  house  in  the  Christian 
quarter.  It  consists  of  three  lines  in  perfect  preservation,  with  the 
■engraving  scarce  touched  by  time,  but  having  lost  by  fracture 
about  six  inches  at  the  left  end  of  the  lines.  Below  the  third  line 
is  a  space  prepared  for  a  fourth,  but  not  inscribed.  The  smoothed 
edge  above  and  at  the  right  of  the  inscription  is  indicated  in  the 
fac-simile.  The  inscribed  portion  is  twelve  inches  by  fourteen. 

Number  2,  from  the  lane  called  DaibTak  el  Tahun,  near  the  Gate 
of  the  Bridge,  contains  two  lines  with  a  space  below  prepared  for  a 
third  line.  The  inscribed  portion  is  eighteen  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  wide.  It  has  a  slight  fracture  on  the  upper  right  hand 
•corner.  Otherwise  it  is  complete,  as  proved  by  the  uninscribed 
line  below  and  the  raised  edge  all  around  it.  This  seems  to  be  No. 
2  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  is  the  stone  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
lumbago. 

Number  3,  from  the  garden  of  Amer  ibn  Sheikh  Hassan,  contains 
three  lines,  the  last  shorter  than  the  other  two,  showing  the  in¬ 
scription  to  be  complete.  The  inscription  is  eighteen  inches  in 
length  by  fourteen  in  breadth. 

The  fourth  is  a  very  much  larger  stone,  and  is  inscribed  on  one 
side  and  one  end.  It  was  built  into  a  little  shop  belonging  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  Efiendi.  The  larger  face  contains  five  lines  occupying 
a  space  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  inches  by  twenty-four.  The  small¬ 
er  face  contains  four  lines,  occupying  a  space  of  fifteen  by  eighteen 
and  a  half  inches.  Below  them  is  a  space  prepared  for  another 
line,  but  not  engraved.  This  inscription  is  designated  as  No.  4, 
and  the  larger  five-line  inscription  as  No.  5. 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  characters  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  that  they  are  not  incised,  but  raised.  The  effect  is  very  much 
as  if  the  stone  had  been  polished  am  ’Hided  into  broad  lines 
(which  are  in  all  the  stones  from  four  tt  m  and  a  half  inches  in 
width,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  half  an  inch),  and  then 
the  inscription  had  been  painted  on,  and  the  uncolored  portion 
afterward  cut  away,  leaving  the  characters  standing  out  in  cameo. 
The  characters  themselves  were  rounded,  and  worked  up  with  con- 
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aiderable  care.  The  style  of  the  work  is  so  nearly  the  same  that 
they  might  all  have  been  done  contemporaneously,  if  not  by  the 
same  engravers.  The  lines  on  the  two  sides  of  the  larger  stone 
correspond  precisely  with  each  other,  so  that  it  would  naturally  oc¬ 
cur  to  one  that  the  inscription  might  read  regularly  around  the 
stone ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  characters  shows  this  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  four  lines  on  the  end  correspond  to  the  upper  four  on 
the  side,  leaving  a  blank  line  corresponding  to  the  fifth  line  of  the 
side.  The  bearing  of  this  on  Rev.  D.  I.  Heath’s  theory  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  writing  will  be  considered  further  on.  Professor 
Paine’s  splendid  squeeze  of  this  stone  shows  the  relation  of  the 
lines  on  the  two  sides,  as  they  were  taken  in  a  single  squeeze,  the 
soft  paper  being  bent  around  the  stone.  The  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  inscriptions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  engraved 
on  a  very  hard,  compact,  black  basalt,  a  similar  stone  to  that 
which  so  fortunately  preserved  the  inscription  of  King  Mesha. 

It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  three  inscriptions  on  the 
three  smaller  stones  are  almost  identical.  Mr.  Heath  has  already 
pointed  out  this  fact  in  an  acute  paper  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  for  October,  1872,  of  ,the  English  Exploration  Fund.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  herewith  a  considerably  more  accurate 
and  complete  restoration  of  these  three  texts,  arranged  one  under 
another  to  show  their  parallelism,  than  that  which  Mr.  Heath  con¬ 
structed  from  his  less  perfect  sources.  I  have  also  added  to  it  a 
fourth  parallel  inscription,  not  known  to  Mr.  Heath,  but  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  unmutilated  portion  of  the  first  line  of  No.  5.  These 
parallel  inscriptions  may  possibly  afford  us  a  clue  to  their  decipher¬ 
ment,  and  are  of  great  advantage  in  fixing  the  characters,  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  completeness  of  the  inscriptions,  and  in  determining  the 
direction  of  the  writing. 

The  number  of  separate  characters  is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of 
which  forty-eight  are  clear,  while  about  eight,  which  occur  but 
once  or  are  on  the  more  worn  portions  of  the  stone,  are  more  or 
less  uncertain,  the  outlines  in  some  cases  not  being  satisfactory, 
and  in  others  it  being  doubtful  whether  a  character  should  not  be 
resolved  into  two.  They  are  given,  for  convenience  sake,  on  the 
same  plate  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  inscriptions.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  of  the  equivalence  of  the  characters  which  I  have  put 
down  as  variants,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  No.  4,  which  occurs  in 
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its  second  form  in  the  fourth  of  the  parallel  inscriptions.  No.  4  is 
employed  underneath  a  character  as  if  to  put  it  in  the  dual ;  Nos. 
23,  34,  41  and  53  always  have  it.  No.  37  is  a  very  small  and  indis¬ 
tinct  character  which  generally  accompanies  the  foot.  No.  31.  Nos. 
54,  55  and  55  are  somewhat  indistinct.  I  am  not  suro  but  Nos.  49 
to  53  should  be  separated  into  their  elements.  The  figure  within 
the  moon,  No.  53,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  No.  34  is  possibly  a 
scarabaeus.  In  the  alphabet,  as  in  the  reconstruction,  the  let¬ 
ters  are  all  drawn  as  they  are  in  the  lines  which  read  from  right  to 
left. 

The  first  step  towards  any  decipherment  of  a  strange  writing,  is 
to  find  out  in  what  direction  the  lines  read.  No.  3  ends  in  the 
middle  of  a  line,  indicating  the  termination  of  the  inscription,  and 
No.  5  breaks  off  two  inches  or  more  from  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
must  therefore  begin  at  the  other  end  to  read.  The  direction, 
whether  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  is  fortunately 
learned  from  the  near  identity  of  the  three  shorter  inscriptions. 
They  all  begin  at  the  right  end  of  the  first  line  with  the  head  and 
arm  and  continue  identical  through  the  line,  at  the  loft  end  of 
which  No.  2  has  one  character  more  than  No.  3  (No.  1  is  broken  at 
this  end) ;  and  No.  5  begins  in  the  same  way ;  showing  that  the  first 
line  in  these  four  inscriptions,  reads  from  right  to  left.  With 
this  settled,  the  direction  of  the  other  lines  becomes  easy ;  such 
characters  as  3,  8,  9  and  15  not  being  symmetrical,  the  direction 
in  which  they  face  is  determined  for  the  first  line.  In  the  next 
line  the  direction  of  all  these  characters  is  reversed,  showing  that 
this  line  reads  from  left  to  right,  while  the  third  line  reads  again 
from  right  to  left.  By  reading  thus  boustropheclon,  we  find  that  the 
lines,  although  they  divide  differently,  afford  the  same  inscription, 
as  is  shown  in  the  plate  in  which  I  have  arranged  in  parallel  lines 
the  parallel  inscriptions  from  the  three  smaller  stones,  showing 
their  general  identity.  The  several  lines  on  these  stones  I  have  run 
together,  reversing  the  second  so  as  to  make  them  all  read  from 
right  to  left.  Under  them  I  have  also  placed  the  unobliterated 
portion  of  line  one  of  No.  5. 

On  the  same  plate  will  also  be  found  a  reconstruction  with  a 
conjectural  restoration,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  indistinct  por¬ 
tions  of  Nos.  4  and  5.  These  inscriptions  show  some  irregularities. 
The  first  line  of  No.  5  begins  like  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  at  the  right,  the 
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second  line  at  the  left,  and  the  third  at  the  right.  But  the  fourth 
then  begins  again  at  the  right,  followed  by  the  fifth  from  the  left. 
The  break  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in  the  regular  boustrophedon 
movement,  would  suggest  that  a  new  inscription  begins  with  the 
fourth  line,  and  I  have  so  arranged  it  in  the  restoration.  No.  4 
also  shows  a  remarkable  irregularity.  Unlike  all  the  other  inscrip¬ 
tions,  its  upper  line  reads  from  left  to  right ;  after  which  the  bous¬ 
trophedon  movement  continues  regularly  through  the  four  lines. 
The  reason  of  this  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Heath  says 
in  the  Athenaeum  of  June  14th  that  this  side  is  engraved  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  upward — a  statement  which  has  no  other  sup¬ 
port  than  the  fact  that  the  upper  line  reads  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  first  lines  in  the  other  inscriptions.  Mr.  Heath  supposes  that 
the  second  inscription  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  long  side,  No.  5, 
was  continued  around  on  the  bottom  of  the  short  side,  No.  4,  as 
far  as  the  head,  which  begins  a  new  inscription,  that  could  only 
have  been  continued  upward.  He  could  hardly  have  made  this 
mistake  if  he  had  known  that  the  foxir  lines  of  the  short  side  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  four  upper  lines  of  the  long  side,  as  shown  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine’s  magnificent  squeeze  of  the  two  sides  together.  The 
last  line  of  No.  Sis  opposite  a  blank  line  on  No.  4.  Besides,  the 
second  inscription  of  No.  5  is  complete,  as  proved  by  the  blank 
space  of  two  inches  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  most  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  which  I  can  suggest  for  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  is 
this  :  One  inscription  must  have  begun  at  the  right  end  of  lino  one, 
No.  5,  and  read  boustrophedon  for  three  lines.  This  inscription  here 
comes  to  an  end,  and,  to  get  it  into  the  line,  the  engraver  was  forced 
to  crowd  the  last  tier  of  characters  so  close  to  the  edge  of  tho  stone 
that  they  are  illegible.  Not  having  room  in  the  two  remaining 
lines  for  the  next  long  inscription,  he  commenced  it  at  the  top  of 
the  adjoining  short  side,  intending  to  continue  it  around  on  the 
unused  portions  of  the  long  side.  This  compelled  him  to  begin  at 
the  left  instead  of  at  the  right  of  the  upper  line.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  regularly  forward  and  backward,  through  four  linos,  when 
he  continued  his  fourth  line  around  the  other  side  of  tho  stone,  and 
then  back,  until  he  reached  the  end  of  his  inscription.  This  gives 
us  but  two  inscriptions  instead  of  three,  and  satisfactorily  explains 
the  irregularities  in  direction.  If  this  is  correct,  the  last  line  in 
my  reconstruction  should  be  appended  to  No.  4.  I  may  here  add 
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that  the  occurrence  of  a  head  in  the  fourth  line  of  No.  4  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  beginning  a  new  inscription  there,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
Heath.  A  head  occurs  within  the  second  line  of  No.  5,  and  if  four 
inscriptions  begin  with  a  head  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  one 
happened  to  do  so,  all  must,  as  they  are  nearly  identical  through¬ 
out.  I  would  also  add  that  the  casts  seen  by  Mr.  Heath  seem  to 
be  imperfect,  in  that  they  represent  the  upper  line  of  No.  5  as  a 
semi-ellipse,  with  the  name  of  a  “  king”  obliterated.  This  line  was 
precisely  like  all  the  rest ;  but  in  this  line  as  in  the  fifth,  the  left 
half  has  been  destroyed,  by  intentional  erasure  in  the  last  line, 
and  probably  in  the  first,  though  one  or  two  characters  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  first  line  are  still  distinguishable.  I  would  re¬ 
mark  that  the  absolute  uniformity  with  which  the  characters  are 
reversed  when  the  direction  of  the  writing  is  changed,  is  broken 
only  in  two  cases— in  line  three,  No.  5,  what  seems  to  be  character 
23,  is  turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  what  seems  to  be  charac¬ 
ter  45,  in  line  four,  No.  4. 

The  number  of  characters  is  so  small,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  them  to  be  either  ideographic  or  syllabic.  If  the  latter, 
the  vocal  structure  of  the  language  must  have  been  exceedingly 
simple.  In  Assyrian  the  syllabic  characters  count  up  to  several  hun¬ 
dred,  and  yet  a  purely  alphabetic  language  does  not  need  as  many 
as  56  characters.  It  is  probable  that  the  writing  is  alphabetic 
mainly,  but  contains  also  ideographs,  just  as  we  use  such  a  contriv¬ 
ance  to  represent  the  wrord  “  and.” 

It  seems  certain  that  within  a  line  the  characters  which  are  put 
in  a  tier,  one  over  another,  are  always  to  be  read  from  the  top 
downward.  This  appears  from  observing  how  the  characters  are 
arranged  in  the  parallel  inscriptions. 

The  problem  of  deciphering  these  inscriptions  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  seems  to  me,  at  present,  not  very  hopeful.  We  are  quite 
at  sea  about  both  their  age,  and  the  language  or  race  of  those  who 
inscribed  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  using  these  charac¬ 
ters  occupied  considerable  territory,  for  one  or  two  inscriptions, 
badly  preserved,  are  still  in  existence  in  Aleppo,  the  ancient  Hel- 
bon,  and  some  gems  , from  Babylonia,  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  copy,  seem  to  carry  similar  characters.  Ac¬ 
curate  copies  of  the  Aleppo  stone  or  stones  are  very  desirable,  as 
those  published  differ,  and  are  evidently  inaccurate.  The  hie- 
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roglyphical  form  and  the  labored  cameo  style,  would  seem  to  point 
to  an  extreme  antiquity,  antedating  even  the  use  of  the  Phenician 
character  by  the  Jews  and  the  Canaanite  tribes,  who  preceded 
them,  and  carrying  us  back  to  the  aboriginal  Rephaim,  Emim  and 
Zamzummim.  But  all  this  is  pure  conjecture.  It  would  seem  ab¬ 
surd  that  such  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  could  be  used  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  earliest  development  of  an  alphabetic  system  ;  and  the  Pho- 
nician  alphabet,  which  was  in  common  use  all  over  Western  Asia, 
is  certainly  as  old  as  David,  and  probably  as  old  as  Moses.  It  is 
barely  possible,  however,  that  the  Himyaritic  and  kindred  alpha¬ 
bets  had  an  independent  hieroglyphical  origin,  and  in  that  case  we 
may  have  in  these  inscriptions  specimens  of  their  alphabet  in  its 
genesis.  Three  or  four  Himyaritic  characters  are  identical  with 
these  from  Hamath,  such  as  numbers  23  and  24,  as  found  on  inscrip- 
tionsdating  back  perhaps  a  century  before  Christ.  The  Midianites 
and  Amalekites  may  have  used  an  earlier  form  of  writing,  similar 
to  this  of  Hamath,  from  which  the  Himyaritic  was  descended.  It 
seems  a  mark  of  antiquity  that  the  characters  are  not  in  simple 
rows,  but  in  successive  tiers  of  two  or  three.  The  cameo  form 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  high  antiquity,  but  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  possesses  one  quite  old  Himyaritic  inscription,  which  in  its 
raised  letters  and  its  raised  spaces  between  the  lines,  is  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  these  :  (Himyar.  Ins.  of  Br.  Mus.,  Plate  XV,  No.  30.) 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  an  altar  with  a  very  old  Him¬ 
yaritic  inscription  running  forward  and  backward  around  three 
sides  in  a  way  that  parallels  the  passing  from  No.  4  to  No.  5.  I  may 
add  that  the  Cypriote  inscriptions  give  characters  2  and  3  ;  but  these 
coincidences,  like  those  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  may  be 
quite  accidental. 

In  the  absence  of  bilingual  inscriptions,  and  with  the  great 
paucity  of  coincidences  of  form  with  other  alphabets,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  hopeless  to  try  to  read  these  characters,  ignorant  as  we  are 
even  of  the  family  of  languages  in  which  to  seek  kindred  roots. 
The  only  clue  at  present  must  come  from  the  study  of  the  variants 
in  the  first  three  inscriptions,  which  may  be  proper  names,  and  of 
the  recurrent  groups,  the  longer  of  which  maybe  formulae,  and  the 
shorter  stand  for  “son,”  “king”  and  kindred  words.  Some  of 
these  I  have  distinguished  by  letters  on  my  Restoration.  But  in 
lack  of  time  and  of  suitable  books  of  reference  to  pursue  this  sub- 
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ject,  I  have  been  satisfied  to  supply  such  a  careful  copy  of  these  in¬ 
scriptions  as  will,  I  trust,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  solve  the  Hamath  riddle. 

[Note. — For  the  drawing  of  all  toe  accompanying  plates  of  tlio  Hamath  inscriptions,  I 
urn  indebted  to  my  sister,  Miss  S.  II.  Ward,  as  also  for  much  aid  in  determining  doubtful 
portions.] 


HUSN  SULAYMAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  JESSUP,  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  IN  SYRIA. 

Husn  Sulayman  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
magnificent  ruins  in  Syria.  It  lies  in  a  secluded  spot,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Nusaireeyeh  Mountains.  There  is  much  of  mystery  sur¬ 
rounding  both  its  name  and  its  location.  Almost  nothing  is  known 
of  its  origin  The  people  say  that  giant  devils  (El  Marid)  built  it, 
and  that  they  brought  the  immense  stones  for  its  walls  from  a  cliff 
of  rocks  over  an  absolutely  impracticable  route  for  some  four  miles. 
They  insist  that  no  sons  of  Adam  ever  placed  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  where  they  now  lie. 

The  name,  Husn  Sulayman,  means  Stronghold  of  Solomon,  but 
its  position  and  structure  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  a  fortress,  though  Solomon  may  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  this  as  with  Baalbec.  However,  the  Nusaireeyeh  have, 
among  their  mountains,  castles  called  “Children  of  Israel,” 
“Zion,”  and  villages  called  Hebron  and  Zion,  etc.  They  most 
probably  gave  the  present  name  to  the  ruin.  Y'ou  would  naturally 
expect  a  fortress  to  be  on  some  commanding  elevation  ;  but  this  is  in 
a  small  basin,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high  ridges,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  opening  to  the  southwest,  which  is  so  deflected  that  you  can¬ 
not  see  down  its  course  for  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  rods. 

Tn  order  to  reach  this  place,  you  will  start  from  the  city  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (fifty  miles  north  of 
Beirut)  and  ride  northeast  for  two  days  on  horseback.  The  first 
three  hours  take  you  along  the  coast  to  Nalir  el  Barid  (Orthosia) ; 
then,  along  the  great  plain  of  Alckar,  through  its  rich  fields  of 
wheat  and  Indian  corn,  and  passing,  here  and  there,  huge  conical 
mounds,  and  over  a  river  of  the  same  name.  In  six  hours  from 
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Tripoli,  you  cross  Nahr  el  Kebir  (Eleutherus',  and,  at  intervals  of 
about  an  hour  each,  four  other  rivers — small  streams— called  Med- 
haly,  Erzoony,  Aroos  and  Abrusli.  You  then  ascend  the  gradually 
sloping  hills,  ornamented  by  stately  sacred  oaks,  until  you  reach 
Burj  Safita,  eleven  hours  from  Tripoli,  where  you  will  notice  a  very 
interesting  Crusaders’  tower  (Castle  Blanc)  in  one  of  the  most 
commanding  position  in  Syria.  Without  stopping  here,  we  will  ride 
along  by  Nusaireeyeh  groves,  and  high  places  and  sacred  tombs, 
for  four  hours  and  a  half,  ascending  all  the  way  until  we  suddenly 
come  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  that  runs  around  right  and  left,  complet¬ 
ing  almost  an  entire  circle  and,  looking  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
little  basin,  we  see  the  beautiful  ruin  at  our  feet.  There  it  has 
been  sleeping  in  its  secluded  nest  for  many  ages,  almost  never 
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disturbed  by  any  intruder.  You  will  step  softly  as  you  descend, 
lest  you  frighten  away  the  spirits  of  the  place,  or  lest  the  very 
ruin  should  try  to  conceal  itself  under  its  luxuriant  ivy  and  abun¬ 
dant  oak.  But  this  feeling  changes,  as  you  come  nearer  and  see  its 
massive  structure,  its  wonderful  blocks  of  stone— the  most  of  which 
hasiesisted  ages  of  earthquakes,  and  which  still  stands  where  it 
was  originally  placed..  See  Sketch  No.  1. 

Let  us  first  take  a  general  survey  of  what  is  before  us.  (See 
ground  plan— No.  2.)  Thero  are  two  principal  ruins  or  enclosures. 
The  southern  is  the  larger  and  more  important.  This  is  a  grand 
rectangle,  450  feet  long  by  280  feet  wide,  and  from  10  to  40 
feet  high,  according  as  the  rubbish  has  gathered  around  it.  There 
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are  four  great  portals,  similarly  situated  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  four  side  walls.  They  are  10  feet  wide,  20  feet  high  and  8  feet 
thick. 

The  lintel  over  the  East  Gate  (see  No.  3)  is  one  stone,  21  feet  long, 


10  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high.  It  is  carved  in  a  very  chaste  style, 
with  a  cornice  of  dice  and  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  cornice  is  a 
king’s  head.  On  each  end  is  a  winged  image  in  high  relief,  draped 


EAST  GATE  (NO.  3), 


from  the  waist  down,  and  supporting  the  top  of  the  cornice  on  its 
shoulders,  the  arms  being  uplifted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cornice/ 
is  the  following  Greek  inscription,  in  two  lines,  the  letters  being 
about  four  inches  high : 
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eEHBAITOXEIXKlOIKATOXOIEKTQNIilQNENTtt 

BITVETEIEnO  N-I  CAN 
(X?)  (?)  (Mil?) 


On  either  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  false  window,  sunken  slightly, 
with  heavy,  projecting  sills  and  elegant  caps  and  cornices  of  the 


flower  and  dice  pattern.  (See  No.  3.)  The  sofit  or  ceiling  of  this 
doorway  is  carved  like  that  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec, 
It  has  the  eagle  in  the  centre,  with  a  caducous  in  its  talons  and  a 
retreating  figure  on  either  side.  (See  No.  4).  An  eagle  similar  to- 
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it  is  on  the  portal  of  the  Temple  at  Palmyra.  This  may  serve  to- 
show  that  the  same  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  the  architects  in  these 
three  places. 

The  Western  Gate  differs  from  the  Eastern  in  the  cornice  of  its 
lintel.  There  we  have  a  die,  a  flower,  a  die  and  a  face — i.  e.,  in- 
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the  place  of  every  other  leaf  there  is  a  face — and  the  faces  are  all 
different,  old  and  young,  pretty  and  ugly,  Grecian  and  Egyptian. 
(See  Nos.  5  and  0.)  The  lintel  of  the  Eastern  Gate  alone  re¬ 
mains  perfect.  That  of  the  Northern  is  broken  twice,  the  Western 


INSIDE  OF  WESTERN  GATE  (NO.  G). 

once,  and  all  remain  in  place,  except  the  Southern,  which  has 
fallen.  Tho  last-named  has  a  Greek  inscription  on  it,  like  that, 
tin  tho  Eastern  Gate. 

In  passing  around  to  the  Northern  Gate,  we  notice  that  a  portion 
of  the  northern  wall  has  been  thrown  down,  and  also  a  portion 


NORTHEAST  CORNER  (NO.  7). 


half  way  between  the  East  Gate  and  the  northeast  corner ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  west  wall  directly  opposite  to  it,  and  of  the 
southwest  corner. 

At  the  northeast  corner,  we  must  stop  and  measure  the  great 
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stone  that  lies  there  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  is  thirty  feet  long, 
nine  feet  nine  inches  high  and  four  feet  seven  inches  wide,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  inside.  The 
outside  is  much  filled  up  with  debris.  (See  No.  7.)  The  majority 
of  stones  in  this  great  rectangle  are  of  nearly  the  same  immense 
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size.  Some  are  thicker  and  narrower,  others  are  shorter  and 
wider.  Those  on  the  south  side  have  a  wide,  coarse  bevel,  varying 
in  different  stones.  The  quarry  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  from  the  northeast  corner.  It  is  of  moderately  hard,  yellow- 
ish-gray  limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  stones  was  governed  by 


NORTH  GATE  (NO.  9). 

that  of  the  strata.  The  northeast  corner-stone  has  a  rude  lion, 
carved  in  high  relief  on  its  northern  end.  The  stone  correspond¬ 
ing  to  it,  on  the  northwest  corner,  has  a  lion  standing  by  a  cypress 
tree,  in  high  relief.  (See  No.  8.)  Wo  wonder  here,  as  at  Baalbec, 
how  and  why  these  great  stones  were  placed  so  high  up  above  their 
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foundations  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  natives  declare  it 
impossible  that  men  ever  built  these  cyclopean  walls. 

Passing  on  to  the  Northern  Gate,  a  new  feature  strikes  the  eye. 
(See  No.  9.)  Here  is  the  same  doorway  and  lintel,  but,  on  each 
side,  between  the  door-post  and  false  window,  is  a  deep  niche,  with 
the  scallop-top,  like  those  in  the  Great  Temple  Court  at  Baalbec. 
They  are  large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  erect.  Where  are  the 
statues  that  one  graced  them  ?  May  they  not  be  covered  under 
the  deep  debris  by  which  the  whole  ruin  is  surrounded  ?  All 
around  the  niches  are  the  little  square  holes,  indicating  that  they 
were  once  covered  with  bronze  plates.  The  lintel  itself  being  bro- 
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ken  into  four  pieces,  a  rude  arch  was  sprung  over  it,  and  then 
smaller  stones,  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  are  built  upon  it  for  the 
support  of  a  gable  roof,  reminding  one  of  the  buildings  of  El  Bara 
and  Apamea.  This  was,  evidently,  done  by  others  than  those  who 
laid  the  great  stones  of  the  enceinte.  On  a  large  stone  at  the  right 
of  this  doorway,  we  find  an  inscription,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  on  a 
tablet  six  feet  by  three  feet.  There  are  fourteen  lines  of  Latin,  in 
letters  two  inchs  high. 

Bev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  worked  for  several  hours,  copying  what 
could  be  made  out  from  the  much  defaced  tablet.  The  whole  is 
much  weather  worn,  and  I  think  a  “squeeze”  would  be  of  very 
little  value. 
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MPCAESAR 

VBLIVSLBCIN 

NIVSVALERBANVS 

PIVSFELIXAVCETBMP 

CAESARPVBL1VSLCBNIVS 

CALLIENVSPBVSFELBXVGETLBCBN 

NEVSCORNELBVSSOLOB\SBNVS— 

VALERIAMVSNOB1LBSSBBVBBVSCAESAR 

AVRELIOMAREAETALBIS 

RECVMANTIQVABENEFICIACOBMSVETV 

DINETETIAIVBBSMSECVI1TENPORISADPRO 

BATABSOVBPROV1IMC3AMRECBTREMOTA 

VBOLENTIAPARBBSADVERSAEBNICOLVMIA 

VOBISMANERECVRABIT 

TABLET,  6x3  FEET,  HUSN  SULAYMAN,  ON  NORTH  FACE,  UPPER  PART,  14 
LINES,  TWO  INCH  LETTERS  (NO.  15). 

In  front  of  the  door  is  a  pedestal,  over  which  was  a  stone  canopy, 
now  thrown  down  and  broken,  and  the  statue  gone.  The  debris 
around  this  northern  gate  is  more  than  ten  feet  deep,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  explorations  and  excavations  here  would  well  repay 
those  who  have  the  means  of  making  them.  Who  knows  how 
much  of  lost  history  lies  buried  under  this  mass  of  cornices,  col¬ 
umns  and  nameless  fragments  ? 

This  grand  portal  has  become  much  choked  up  with  rubbish. 
But,  passing  through  it  to  the  inside,  we  will  notice,  first,  that  the 
ground  slopes  quite  rapidly  toward  the  west.  Oak  trees  partly 
conceal  the  picturesque  Ionic  temple  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
area,  and  the  ivy  is  climbing  gracefully  and  luxuriantly  over  its 
fallen  blocks  and  up  its  standing  walls. 

A  portico  was  once  built  inside  this  northern  portal  forty-five 
feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet  deep.  Its  roof  and  columns  are 
fallen  and  mostly  covered  up.  The  capitals  of  the  pilasters  on  the 
main  wall  are  early  Corinthian.  (See  No.  10.)  The  niches  inside 
are  like  those  outside  the  gate,  and  are  six  by  two  feet. 

The  little  Ionic  temple  is  approached  by  two  flights  of  steps  as 
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wide  as  the  temple  itself,  each  Get  of  steps  occupying  about  thirty 
feet  in  depth.  The  temple  itself  is  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
forty-five  feet  wide.  (See  No.  11.)  Including  the  two  flights  of 
steps,  it  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long.  It  is 
built  of  the  gray  limestone  like  all  the  rest  of  the  ruin,  but  the 
blocks  are  much  smaller,  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and 
trom  three  to  four  feet  in  width  and  thickness.  It  is  surrounded 
by  half  columns  built  into  the  walls,  projecting  like  pilasters.  At 
the  corners  they  are  three-quarter  columns.  There  are  four  at  the 
south  end  and  five  on  each  side.  These  half  columns  are  three 
feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
The  inside  of  the  temple,  like  the  approach  to  it,  is  much  choked 
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up  by  the  blocks  fallen  from  its  walls.  In  the  winter,  a  fine  foun¬ 
tain  gushes  out  from  under  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  so  filled  up 
that,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  water  flows  out  from  under 
the  western  wall  of  the  outer  eneiente.  Doubtless  this  fountain  of 
marvelously  sweet  water — the  most  delicious  I  ever  tasted — had 
something  to  do  with  the  singular  choice  of  this  location. 

Having  seen  the  principal  ruin,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  other  enclosure,  that  lies  a  few  rods  to  the  north.  It  is  irregu¬ 
lar  in  its  contour,  as  appears  from  the  “ground  plan  ’’  (see  No.  2). 
At  the  southeast  corner  stands  a  little  temple,  with  its  portico 
thirteen  by  twenty-six  feet,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  its  vestibule 
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twenty-six  by  forty  feet.  (See  No.  12.)  The  door  between  them  is 
seven  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  high.  The  lintel  is  thirteen  feet  long, 
and  its  cornice  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  portals,  except  that 


SOUTHERN  GATE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SMALLER  TEMPLE  (NO.  12).' 

there  is  a  row  of  egg  cornice  under  the  dice  and  flower  cornice,  and 
*  _ 
an  eagle  in  the  centre  over  the  whole.  The  stone  above  the  lintel 

is  fifteen  feet  long.  The  whole  building  is  laid  up  without  mortar, 

and  the  stones  are  beautifully  fitted  together.  The  two  inclosures 


seem  to  have  no  reference  to  each  other,  though  the  south  wall  of 
the  northern  ruin  is  built  in  the  same  stylo  with  the  other,  resem¬ 
bling  it  in  its  massive  stones,  its  doorway,  its  cornices  and  i's 
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coarse  bevel.  There  is  a  very  rude  bas  relief  tsee  No.  13)  on  one  of 
the  stones  in  this  south  wall,  of  a  man  with  a  rod  on  his  shoulder, 
from  which  are  suspended,  on  either  side,  jars,  or  fishes,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  Inside  this  inclosure  are  traces  of  smaller  tem¬ 
ples,  but  so  indistinct  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  their  relation  to 
-one  another.  At  the  eastern  side,  there  is  evidence  of  a  Crusaders’ 
church.  Its  walls  are  built  in  mortar — the  only  trace  of  such 
building  in  the  whole  ruin.  A  platform,  forty  by  twenty  feet,  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  southwest  corner,  behind  which  we  found  the  pedes¬ 
tals  of  many  columns.  This  platform  may  have  been  the  portico 
of  a  temple  inclosed  by  these  columns.  At  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  we  found  a  building  those  walls  are  partly  standing — forty- 
five  by  fifteen  feet.  It  is  outside  the  inclosure,  though  one  wall  is 
■common  to  both. 

Fifty-seven  feet  from  the  northwest  corner,  there  is  a  semi¬ 
circular  wall,  twenty  feet  high ;  the  semi-circle  being  thirty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The  northern  wall  there  disappears  in 
the  rubbish.  At  the  northeast  corner  it  is  built  of  large  stones  and 
runs  south  half  way  to  the  little  temple  on  the  southeast  corner, 
where  it  is  broken  by  the  Crusader  (?)  church  walls,  built  with 
lime. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  are  a  few  tombs  such  as  may  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country,  but  there  was  nothing  about  them 
to  indicate  their  date. 

The  most  attractive  view  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  is  obtained  by  climbing  up  the  north  side  of  the  basin  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  (See  frontispiece.) 

We  find  the  two  ruins  very  interesting  from  this  point,  and,  after 
lingering  a  little  while  to  satisfy  our  eyes  by  looking  at  the  pictur¬ 
esque  view  below  us,  we  look  up  and  are  astonished  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  scene.  We  will  need  to  look  long  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  whole  view.  Just  behind  us  is  a  deep  ravine  running  up  among 
the  ragged  cliffs  of  the  Nusaireeyeh  Mountains.  In  the  centre  of 
this  ravine  is  a  singular  isolated  rock,  very  small  at  the  top  and  with 
perpendicular  sides,  several  hundred  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  little 
■Crusaders’  castle,  called  Kolaat  el  Koleiaat  (Chateau  de  la  Colee). 
To  the  right,  the  rolling  hills  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  glimmer  of  the  sea.  In  front  of  us  we  see  Burj  (tower  of) 
Safita,  the  extensive  plain  of  Akkar,  the  great  circular  bay  and 
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the  sea  line  stretching  down  to  the  city  of  Tripoli;  and  still  the 
line  of  vision  runs  on  down  to  the  “Cape  of  the  Divine  Counte¬ 
nance.”  From  this  point,  Lebanon  gradually  rises  and  stretches 
off  to  the  north,  where  a  great  amphitheatre  sweeps  around  the 
famous  old  cedars ;  and  then  the  goodly  mountain  attains  its  high¬ 
est  elevation  and  its  most  majestic  grandeur.  Following  the  snow 
line  along  to  the  northeast,  it  suddenly  breaks  down  to  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Akkar.  Still  farther  to  the  north,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  northern  summits  of  Anti  Lebanon,  standing  between  Coelo 
Syria  and  the  great  plains  that  extend  out  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
Climb  a  little  higher  up  the  ridge,  and  you  will  seem  to  be  between 
two  boundless  seas.  The  same  indescribable  line  and  the  same 
mellow  blue  haze  lies  over  the  vast  interior  plains  that  you  find  to¬ 
ward  the  setting  sun  over  the  beautiful  Mediterranean.  Let  us 
fancy  ourselves  between  these  great  seas  of  land  and  water,  and, 
forgetting  the  present,  think  on  the  past,  when  the  worshipers  of 
old  heathen  deities  came  over  these  very  mountains,  and  down  the 
very  path  we  have  ascended,  and  selected  this  site  for  their  devo¬ 
tions — and  wonder  when  they  first  came,  whither  they  have  gone, 
and  why  they  chose  that  secluded  basin,  leaving  this  inspiring 
mountain. 

"What  is  the  story  of  grand  old  Husn  Sulayman  ?  Diligent  re¬ 
searches  may  yet  enable  us  to  answer  the  question. 

July,  1872. 

Note  1. — Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  of  Beirut,  made  the  thirteen  sketches  and  drawings 
accompanying  this  article,  and  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  copied  the  long  Latin  and  Greek  in¬ 
scriptions.  They  accompanied  me  on  my  last  visit  to  Husn  Sulayman  in  June,  1872. 

Note  2. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  article,  I  have  learned  from  a  little  pamphlet  re¬ 
port  of  E.  G.  Ray  of  Paris,  “  Reconnaissance  de  la  montagne  des  Ansaries  "  to  the  “  So- 
ciete  de  Geographie  ”  in  Paris,  that  he  passed  by  this  ruin  and  was  much  attracted  by  it. 
But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  he  has  not  published  anything  on  the  subject — his 
mission  at  that  time  being  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  Crusaders  and  their  military  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  merely  mentions  the  place  in  his  itinerary  in  which  he  says  ho  regards  it  as 
the  best  specimen  of  Te/xevo?  that  exists  in  Syria,  and  that  the  long  inscription  on  the 
northern  wall  mentions  the  restoration  of  its  sanctuaries  during  the  reign  of  Valerian. 
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The  three  inscriptions  are  very  imperfectly  copied. 

We  offer  conjectural  readings  : 

THE  LATIN  INSCRIPTION. 

Imp.  Caesar  Publius  Licinius  Yalerianus  Pius  Felix  Aug. 

et  Imp.  Ccesar  Publius  Licinius  Gallienus  Pius  Felix  Aug. 

et  Licinius  Cornelius  Saloninus  Yalerianus  Nobilissimus  Caesar 

Aurelio  Marco  et  aliis 

regum  antiqua  beneficia  consuetudine  etiam  insecuri  temporis 
adprobat  (Asiam  ?)  provinciam.  Regna  remota  violentis  Parthis 
adversa  incolumia  vobis  manere  curabitis. 

Translation — 1 The  imperial  Caesar  Publius  Licinius  Yalerianus 
Pius  Felix  Augustus,  and  the  imperial  Caesar  Publius  Licinius  Gal¬ 
lienus  Pius  Felix  Augustus,  and  Licinius  Cornelius  Saloninus  Vale- 
rianus,  most  noble  Caesar,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  others,  entrusts 
the  province  of  Asia  as  an  ancient  privilege  that  kings  confer,  and 
also  according  to  the  custom  in  a  time  of  insecurity. 

Ye  will  see.  that  the  distant  kingdoms  over  against  the  turbulent 
Parthians  remain  to  you  intact. 

Note  1. — Valerian  and  his  son  and  partner,  Gallienus,  with  Saloninus,  the.  son  of  Gal¬ 
lienus,  entrust  a  province  in  the  East  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  afterward  emperor. 
As  Saloninus  was  slain  in  A.  D.  259,  and  Valerian's  reign  began  in  A.  D.  253,  we  must  place 
this  inscription  between  these  dates. 

Note  2. — The  word  after  Aurelio  is  doubtful.  We  have  written  Marco — but  Marco 
should  precede  Aurelio.  • 

Note  3. — The  name  of  the  province  is  enigmatical.  The  letters  given  are  AISOVI. 

Note  4. — RE  CIT,  we  have  guessed  at  as  REGNA. 

Note  6. — Adprobat  is  singular,  although  it  has  three  nominatives. 

One  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  so  imperfectly  copied,  that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  decipher  it.  It  begins — 

cm  ( eriov  ?)  kvitoxov  f k  ftaoiXeui;  (SaoiXevc  kvnoxoc  *  *  *  *  nat  a.Ktx 

upiapevot;. 

The  RAC1AEOC  for  BACIAEOC  is  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  copy¬ 
ing.  We  must  await  a  more  exact  copy. 

For  the  other,  we  conjecture — 

Qeuf3airo<;  (?)  eixc  .  oikctcu  oi  en  tuiv  Idiuv  ev  ru  BIIX  evci  enoir/aav. 

Theobaitus  possessed  it.  Servants  of  his  household,  built  it  in 
the  682d  year. 

Note  1.  Theobaitus  is  certainly  not  the  name.  Yet  the  X  cannot  be  X  at  the  end.  2  is 
the  most  natural  supposition. 

Note  2. — The  |  before  OIK  seems  to  be  a  diacritic  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Note  3. — OIKETAI  for  OIKATOX  is  a  harsh  guess. 
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OUE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE  FIELD.— LIEUTENANT 
STEEYER’S  DESPATCHES. 

I.— PRELIMINARY. 

It  is  cow  nearly  three  years  since  the  American  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Society  was  organized,  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Jordan  was  agreed  upon  as  a  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Societies  :  The  English  Society  to  continue  its  work, 
begun  in  1865,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  to  undertake,  as  soon  as  possible,  similar  work  on  the  east 
side,  and  each  engaging  not  to  trespass  on  the  territory  of  the 
other.  When  our  First  Statement  was  published,  in  July,  1871,  it 
was  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  we  might  have  our 
exploring  party  fairly  in  the  field.  But  we  were  not  able  to  find  a 
competent  engineer  who  was  at  liberty,  or  could  be  spared  to  do 
our  work.  Months  were  spent  in  the  search.  At  length,  after 
many  disappointments,  our  attention  was  directed  to  Lieutenant 
Edgar  Z.  Steever,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  West  Point,  then  in  active  cavalry  service  in  Nebraska. 
Persuaded  of  his  fitness  for  the  position,  we  offered  him  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  our  expedition.  The  offer  was  accepted  promptly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  on  condition,  of  course,  that  leave  be  obtained  of 
the  War  Department.  Our  request  was  granted.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  1872,  Lieutenant  Steever  was  detailed,  for  a 
year,  to  take  command  of  our  exploring  party  in  Palestine  ;  his  pay 
as  an  army  officer  being  continued,  so  that  no  salary  was  required 
of  us.  Of  the  instruments  needed  in  the  survey,  some  were  loaned 
to  us  by  the  Government,  but  others,  and  these  the  best  and  cost¬ 
liest,  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  Society  either  here  or  in  Europe. 
We  also  secured  the  services  of  Professor  John  A.  Paine,  formerly 
connected  with  Robert  College,  in  Constantinople,  as  Archae¬ 
ologist  and  Naturalist.  Assistant  engineers  were  required  and 
promised;  but  these  could  be  sent  on  afterward,  while  it  was  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  have  it  known  that  we  were  really  about  our 
work.  Early  in  November,  accordingly,  Lieutenant  Steever  and 
Professor  Paine  embarked  for  England  in  the  “Celtic,”  of  the 
White  Star  line— the  agent  of  the  Mne  making  a  liberal  reduction 
in  the  price  of  passage  and  transportation.  In  a  despatch,  written 
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during  the  passage,  Lieutenant  Steever  begged  of  us  “a  good 
backing,  both  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  assistants  and  the 
instruments  needed  for  the  final  survey.” 

On  the  19th  of  November,  our  party  landed  in  Liverpool.  On 
the  2‘2d,  they  proceeded  to  London,  where  nearly  a  fortnight  was 
spent  in  completing  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  ;  Professor'Paine, 
meanwhile,  setting  out  for  Alexandria,  through  Marseilles,  taking 
Paris  on  his  way,  in  pursuit  of  books  not  to  be  had  in  England. 

In  his  second  despatch,  dated,  “London,  November  28,  1872,” 
Lieutenant  Steever  reports,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

“Have  met  with  marked  courtesy  from  the  English  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  Had  an  interview  of  two  hours  with  Captain 
Wilson  yesterday.  He  was  very  obliging,  and  seemed  quite 
anxious  to  aid  us  in  whatever  manner  he  could.  Have  made  a 
critical  examination  of  the  tracings  of  the  map  now  being  con¬ 
structed  in  Palestine  by  the  English  engineers.  They  are  very 
nicely  executed,  have  every  appearance  of  being  accurate,  and  are 
quite  detailed.  I  understand  that  Sergeant  Black  and  Corporal 
Armstrong  have  been  at  this  kind  of  work  for  ten  years,  and  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  its  minutest  details.  Just  such  men  I 
need.  Be  sure  to  press  this  matter  with  all  your  energy.  If  we 
would  compete  with  the  best  English  talent,  such  men  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  There  can  be  no  shirking  this  point,  if  you  want  suc¬ 
cess  to  attend  this  expedition  Give  me  able  assistants,  and  I  will 
guarantee  such  a  map  as  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of.  Captain 
Wilson' informs  me  that  not  a  single  place  in  Palestine  has  had  its 
longitude  directly  determined  by  observation.  The  longitude  of 
Jaffa  was  arrived  at  by  chronometers,  by  the  Admiralty,  when  the 
English  held  Syria,  and  the  other  places  taken  from  that.  And, 
also,  that  the  longitudes  of  Damascus  and  Petra  haye  never  been 
determined.  These  are  in  our  field,  and  the  zenith  telescope  and 
transit  instrument,  that  I  want  inside  of  a  year,  will  do  this  for  us. 
*  *  I  have  seen,  here,  a  plan  of  the  system  of  triangulation  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  English  in  Palestine,  and  examined  it  one  day  very 
carefully.  I  find  that  their  triangles  are  what  they  should  be— 
that  is,  what  surveyors  call  ‘well  conditioned.’  On  another  point 
I  am  convinced  that  Captain  Wilson’s  determination  of  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea  should  take  precedence  of  that  of  Lieutenant  Lynch. 
It  was  determined  by  two  methods— a  twenty-inch  level,  and  a 
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contour  theodolite.  It  appears  to  have  been  done  more  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  with  greater  care.  Remember,  I  had  Dale’s  leveling 
book  from  Mr.  Johnson  when  in  New  York,  and  took  pains  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  I  think  it  unwise  to  adopt  any  one  thing  just  because  an 
American  did  it.  *  *  *  I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the 
necessity  of  procuring  good  assistants.  The  English  have  them, 
and  we  must  do  likewise.  Mr.  Besant,  the  English  Secretary,  is  a 
hard-working  man,  and  I  feel  confident  that  most  of  their  success 
is  due  to  him.” 

He  concludes  by  advising  that  more  explicit  instructions  be 
given  by  the  Society  at  home,  in  regard  to  the  subordination  of 
every  member  of  the  exploring  party  to  its  commander  in  the  field. 

In  his  third  despatch,  dated  “On  Board  steamer  Sesostris,  off 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  Dec.  9,  1872,”  Lieutenant  Steever  gives  some  ad¬ 
ditional  particulars  of  the  work  he  had  done  in  London.  He  took 
no  time  for  the  “sights”  of  the  great  city,  but  was  busy  day  and 
night  getting  ready  for  embarkation  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  Including  Professor  Paine’s  boxes,  he  had,  in  all,  twenty- 
eight  packages  of  books,  instruments  and  personal  luggage  to  look 
after.  The  Sesostris  was  “a  wretched  boat,”  and  her  officers  “af¬ 
forded  him  no  facilities  worth  mentioning,  and  rendered  him  no 
assistance  whatever  in  getting  his  packages  on  board.”  But  grate¬ 
ful  mention  is  made  of  Browm,  Shipley  &  Co.,  who  “charged  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  for  the  storage  of  the  cases,  and  kindly  made  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  cartage.  *  *  It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  go  by  way  of  Southampton,  or  even  Marseilles  or 
Brindisi.” 

The  passage  round  by  way  of  Gibralter  was  rough  and  tedious. 
Alexandria  was  not  reached  till  after  Christmas.  Professor  Paine 
had  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  on  the  24th  was  in 
Beirut.  In  the  transhipment  of  his  boxes  at  Alexandria,  Egyptian 
red-tape  caused  Lieutenant  Steever  much  delay  and  trouble ;  but 
at  last  he  got  on  board  the  Russian  steamer  of  January  3d,  and,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1873,  he  was  landed  safely,  with  all  his  boxes, 
at  Beirut. 

II. — IN  BEIRUT. 

It  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  in  every  way,  that  we  have 
in  Beirut  an  Advisory  Committee,  at  once  so  familiar  with 
the  country  and  its  language,  and  so  deeply  interested  in 
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our  work.  We  wanted  Lieutenant  Steever  to  spend  some 
considerable  time  there  before  taking  the  field.  That  he 
staid  so  much  longer  than  we  intended,  was  neither  his  fault 
nor  ours.  He  certainly  was  impatient  enough  of  the  delay. 
And  we  sent  him  money  just  as  fast  as  we  could  raise  it,  sometimes 
rather  faster.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  in  New  York  city; 
but  from  the  country  at  large,  in  spite  of  repeated  and  urgent 
appeals  for  help,  contributions  came  in  very  slowly.  We  had  no 
results  to  report :  these  were  all  in  the  future.  Time  and  labor 
were  required  to  develop  a  wide-spread,  practical,  working  interest 
in  our  enterprise.  But  we  had  no  idea  of  losing  our  opportunity. 
And  so,  at  last,  the  officers  of  the  Society  made  themselves  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  the  letters  of  credit  (for  two  thousand  pounds) 
which,  in  March,  opened  the  way  to  Moab.  Nearly  one-half  of 
this  sum,  we  regret  to  say,  still  remains  to  be  raised. 

In  his  fourth  despatch,  dated,  “Beirut,  Syria,  January  9,  1873,” 
Lieutenant  Steever  reports  his  arrival  there  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  cordial  reception  given  him  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  at  once  took  hold  of  the  work. 
This  despatch  covered  a  report,  of  the  same  date,  made  to  him  by 
Professor  Paine,  giving  a  brief  account  of  an  excursion  to  Dog 
River,  in  company  with  the  American  Consul  General,  J.  Baldwin 
Hay,  Esq.,  of  the  squeeze  they  took  of  the  Assyrian  inscription, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  small  Roman  inscription  supposed  not  to 
have  been  noticed  before.  To  this  report  is  appended  a  list  of  the 
books  purchased  in  Paris. 

Under  date  of  “January  16,  1873  ”  (fifth  despatch),  Lieutenant 
Steever  reports  Professor  Paine’s  second  excursion  to  Dog  River, 
and  the  interesting  discoveries  made  there,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  another  article.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  ex¬ 
ploring  party,  when  it  crosses  the  Jordan,  should  be  well  armed, 
and  we  are  asked  to  consider  the  matter  seriously. 

The  sixth  despatch,  of  “January  23,  1873,”  consists  mainly  of 
applications  and  requests  for  instruments  and  books.  Mention  is 
made  of  “patient  and  anxious  waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
breathe  life  into  the  expedition.  We  surely  ought  not  to  delay 
here  a  day  after  the  rain  has  ceased.” 

The  seventh  despatch,  dated,  “January  28,  1873,”  was  written 
under  a  cloud.  The  necessary  funds  had  not  arrived,  and  the  de- 
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lay  seemed  very  strange.  Furthermore,  it  was  doubted  whether 
we  fully  understood  how  large  a  sum  of  money  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  required  to  make  the  expedition  a  success.  The  commander 
writes:  “Although  everything  looks  dark  around  us,  do  not 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  have  either  fallen  into  despair,  or 
lost  patience.  *  *  *  It  will  be  an  eveslasting  shame,  if  the 

American  people  allow  this  expedition  to  come  to  grief.  It  is 
truly  a  noble  work,  and  one  that  I  believe  God  will  prosper;  and  if 
I  have  to  wait  all  summer  before  I  get  the  necessary  funds  to  go  to 
work,  I  will  not  lose  my  confidence  in  it  until  all  hope  has  fled. 
*  *  You  may,  perhaps,  imagine  my  feelings,  when  you  consider 
that  here  I  am  kept,  when  so  eager  to  leap  for  the  prize,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  money  is  wanting.” 

In  regard  to  the  Hamath  inscriptions,  which  are  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  separate  article  in  this  number,  the  despatch  goes  on  to 
say:  “  The  Governor  of  Palestine  has  written  a  polite  note  to  Mr. 
Hay,  in  answer  to  an  application  to  take  squeezes  of  the  Hamath 
inscriptions,  which  will  soon  be  here  for  transhipment  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  giving  the  necessary  permission.  We  expect  to  have 
plaster  casts  taken  of  them.  These  will  be  very  valuable,  and  we 
are  exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  them 
without  any  more  trouble  than  is  probable  at  present.” 

Accompanying  this  despath,  was  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  cost  of  the  expedition  for  the  five  months  it  was  to  be  on  foot, 
every  item  being  set  down  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The 
aggregate  is  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Large  as  it  may  seem, 
such  work  as  we  have  undertaken  in  such  a  field  will  never  be  done 
for  less.  The  United  States  Government,  or  any  other,  prosecuting 
such  a  survey,  would  probably  expend  twice  this  sum. 

In  his  eighth  despatch,  of  “Feb.  6th,  1873,”  Lieutenant  Steever 
describes  a  flying  visit  he  made  to  Haifa,  to  confer  with  Lieutenant 
Conder,  in  command  of  the  English  surveying  party  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan.  He  also  reports  obstacles  encountered  in 
getting  access  to  the  Hamath  inscriptions.  He  writes :  “Matters 
stand  this  way :  On  Saturday  the  stones  must  be  boxed  up  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Constantinople  on  Monday.  To-day  is  Thursday.  A 
Frenchman  is  the  director  of  the  company  that  transported  the 
stones  from  Damascus  here.  The  freight  on  them  has  not  been 
paid  yet.  He  will  not  let  us  get  at  them  until  it  is  paid.  And  his 
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object  it  to  kill  time,  that  we  may  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
easts  just  because  the  French  cannot  do  so.  The  English  Fund  has 
casts  of  them,  taken  in  Damascus  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  if  we  are 
hindered  by  this  one  man,  we  will  not  be  able  to  contain  ourselves. 
Mr.  Hay  is  working  royally  for  us,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
help  us.  I  have  autorized  Mr.  Paine  to  pay  the  man  the  freight 
upon  them,  if  that  will  help  us.  He  is  now  absent,  looking  after 
the  affair.  The  English  casts  are  now  very  good,  and  we  hope  to 
make  better  ones,  if  we  have  the  opportunity.” 

Lieutenant  Steever’s  ninth  despatch,  dated,  “  Beirut,  Syria,  Feb. 
10,  1873,”  is  as  follows  : 

‘‘ I  take  advantage  of  the  Austrian  steamer’s  departure  for  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  send  you  word,  by  way  of  Smyrna,  of  our  final  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  Hamath  inscriptions. 

‘‘After  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  trouble  and  negotiation,  the 
Hamath  stones  were  so  disposed  of  as  to  permit  .us  to  work  on  them 
a  little  after  noon,  last  Thursday,  shortly  after  my  last  letter  was 
penned.  Mr.  Paine  worked  on  them  Thursday  afternoon,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  had  attended  to  the  mail  and  my  chronometers,  I  did 
likewise — both  of  us  continuing  until  11.30  p.m.,  together  with  our 
man  Ward,  Friday  morning,  early,  saw  us  at  work  again,  which 
was  continued  all  day  and  all  night.  I  left  at  5  o’clock,  Saturday 
morning.  Mr.  Paine  staid  all  the  time.  We  both  worked  all  day 
Saturday,  until  2  o’clock  at  night.  Mr.  Paine  and  Ward  watched 
yesterday,  and  this  morning  (Monday)  the  last  squeeze  was  re¬ 
moved. 

‘‘  There  are  five  inscriptions  altogether,  one  of  the  four  stones 
having  characters  on  two  of  its  sides.  We  have  taken  ten  plaster 
casts,  each  inscription  being  in  duplicate ;  also  squeezes  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  each  of  the  inscriptions.  WTe  wTere  compelled  to  work  thus 
hard,  in  order  to  accomplish  our  task,  or  we  would  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  squeezes  and  casts,  for  the  stones  leave  to-day  for  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

‘‘The  plaster  casts  are  perfect,  without  cracks;  whereas,  those 
taken  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  Damascus,  for  the  English,  are  greatly 
split.  My  only  anxiety  now  will  be  to  get  them  safely  to  America. 
The  taking  of  the  casts  was  a  very  tedious  operation,  for  each 
stone  had  to  be  scrupulously  clean,  in  order  to  get  a  perfect  im¬ 
pression.  Then,  after  the  casts  were  taken,  it  was  a  endless  job  to 
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remove  every  bit  of  plaster.  The  casts  are  in  plaster  of  paris.  We 
have  been  exceedingly  careful,  and  have  really  succeeded  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  "We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hay  for  the  willingness,  energy  and  perseverance  displayed  by 
him  in  getting  us  the  requisite  permission  to  work  upon  the 
stones.  *  *  * 

“  Please  remember  that  we  cannot  go  on  without  money,  l'ou 
speak  of  our  not  going  into  the  field  before  the  first  of  March.  We 
will  never  get  there,  unless  we  have  the  requisite  amount  of  funds. 
Money,  please.  *  *  * 

“You  can  form  no  conception  of  our  intense  desire  to  cross  the 
Jordan,  and  get  to  work  in  earnest.  I  am  afraid  the  season  will 
be  far  advanced  before  we  can  do  anything.  It  will  take  about  six 
weeks  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  after  the  funds 
come,  and  they  are  not  here  yet. 

“  With  much  esteem, 

•  “Steever.” 

In  his  tenth  despatch,  of  “Februry  13,  1873,”  Lieutenant  Steever 
reiterates  his  call  for  money,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Ha¬ 
math  and  Dog  River  inscriptions  may  do  something  for  us  with  the 
public.  He  says,  “The  expedition  is  at  a  stand-still,  for  want  of 
funds.  Precious  time  is  being  wasted,  the  pleasant  weather  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  I  fear  that,  before  we  are  able  to  cross  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  the  smiting  power  of  a  Syrian  sun  will  become  so  terrible  as 
to  preclude  any  hope  of  working  in  Moab  this  spring.  The  winter 
has  been  exceedingly  favorable  for  field  work,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  day  since  I  arrived  here  that  we  could  not  have  lived 
in  tents.  *  *  *  The  Map,  the  Survey,  is  the  scientific  basis  of  this 
expedition,  and  if  you  wish  to  succeed,  and  be  able  to  face  the  world, 
that  is  the  department  which  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  be  properly  equipped  and  organized.  *  *  I  am  expected  to 
produce  a  map.  For  the  astronomy  alone,  two  persons,  well  up  in 
the  business,  are  required  for  each  observation ;  or,  technically,  an 
observer  and  a  recorder.  These  are  needed  for  the  reconnaissance ; 
and  theyshould  be  persons  of  considerable  experience  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  astronomical  instruments,  to  do  this  work  properly.  *  * 
Two  surveyors  are  needed  to  manage  the  ordinary  surveying  instru¬ 
ments,  to  measure  base  lines,  observe  angles,  work  out  the  trigo¬ 
nometry  and  plot  the  work.  A  good  draughtsman  is  needed  to 
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draw  a  good  map — one  nicely  executed  from  the  results  of  the  field 
work.  Also  several  persons  of  ordinary  ability  to  assist  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  work,  such  as  building  cairns,  and  the  like.  Then,  to  fill 
in  the  detail,  just  as  many  as  can  be  got;  for  this  is  the  work  that 
consumes  the  most  time,  though  not  quite  as  precise  as  the  prima¬ 
ry  triangulation.  Simultaneously  with  these  things,  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observations  must  go  on.  These  are  necessary  even  without 
going  into  a  trigonometical  survey,  for  they  must  be  taken,  when¬ 
ever  observations  are  made  for  time,  latitude,  or  longitude.  These 
last  three  determinations  are  among  the  most  important  in  practi¬ 
cal  astronomy,  and  require  experience,  in  order  to  be  relied  upon. 
Then  come  in  the  keeping  of  an  accurate  journal,  an  account  of 
expenditures,  correspondence  with  the  Society,  investigations  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  natives,  manner  of  living,  statistics,  etc.,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  different  branches  connected  with  achmology,  geolo¬ 
gy,  natural  history,  biblical  research,  etc.  The  amount  of  work  is, 
truly,  large,  and  the  workers  few.  Yet  we  are  not  discouraged. 
*  *  *  We  have  been  busily  employed  ever  since  our  arrival,  and 
I  have  learned  that  there  are  many  things  to  be  done  toward  per¬ 
fecting  the  field  organization  that  our  people  at  home  do  not  even 
dream  of.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  us  to  work  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  hours  a  day.” 

Under  date  of  “February  24,  1873’  (eleventh  despatch),  rainy 
weather  is  reported,  and  consequent  moulding  of  the  Hamath 
casts.  Prof.  Paine  had  not  finished  his  work  at  Dog  River,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  storms.  Mr.  Ballantine,  Second  Assistant  Engineer, 
sent  by  us  from  Leipzig,  Germany,  where  he  was  pursuing  Oriental 
studies,  arrived  that  day.  Also  letters  from  the  Society,  dated 
January  24  and  27,  of  which  it  is  said  :  “  Am  much  encouraged  by 
them,  and  see  that  business  is  meant  at  home.  Hurry  along  more 
money,  for  we  need  a  great  deal.  My  estimate  will  explain.  I 
shall  now  go  on  the  supposition  that  you  will  have  it  here  when¬ 
ever  needed.  *  *  *  Do  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  any 
obstacles  overcoming  us.  In  case  sufficient  funds  had  not  arrived, 
Mr.  Paine  and  I  had  determined  to  walk  it.  *  *  *  I  shall  go  to 
work  at  once  with  all  earnestness,  and  get  into  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible.  *  *  The  map  I  take  to  be  the  grand  object  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  An  accurate  topographical  drawing,  showing  the  exact 
position  of  every  water  course,  hill,  valley,  town,  village,  with  its 
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proper  Arabic  name,  will  more  than  repay  for  all  our  trouble  and 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  And  if  we  cannot  identify  as  many 
places  of  biblical  importance  as  we  hope  to  on  the  ground,  the 
map  alone  will  do  it  by  comparison  with  the  names  of  surrounding 
places.  This,  to  the  biblical  student,  will  be  an  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  will  supply  a  want  long  felt.” 

The  twelfth  despatch,  of  “  March  Gth,  1873,”  calls  for  additional 
instruments,  reports  preparations  for  the  march  nearly  completed, 
and  indicates  the  route  proposed  to  Moab. 

Under  date  of  “  March  10,  1873  ”  (thirteenth  despatch),  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Steever  reports  the  arrival,  on  the  day  before,  of  Rev.  A.  A. 
Haines,  First  Assistant  Engineer.  He  says:  ‘‘If  we  had  only 
been  provided  with  the  requisite  funds  on  my  arrival,' we  would 
have  been  in  the  field  a  month  ago.  We  would  not  have  been  as 
well  prepared  as  we  are  now,  but  we  could  have  accomplished  a 
few  things  in  a  small  way.  People  must  have  faith,  must  believe 
that  we  intend  to  do  our  work  properly.  People  put  faith  in  other 
religious  objects;  why  not  in  this?  Surely  God’s  blessing  will  be 
upon  it,  if  we  only  have  faith.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  United  States  who  dearly  love  their  Bible,  and  wish  to 
see  it  elucidated  ?  Are  they  not  willing  to  give,  say  even  the 
widow’s  mite,  to  further  this  object  ?  I  cannot  believe  we  shall  fail 
for  lack  of  funds,  if  the  God-loving  people  of  our  country  only 
have  the  matter  laid  plainly  before  them.  *****  Our  in¬ 
tention  is  to  go  to  Moab  first,  by  way  of  Nablous  and  Es  Salt,  and 
not  into  the  Hauran,  by  way  of  Damascus.  As  Moab  is  such  a  dif¬ 
ficult  country,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  Bedawin,  and  as  the 
Turkish  Government  has  troops  there,  or  near  by  at  Kerak,  we 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  do  in  Moab  whatever  may 
be  possible.” 

III.— THE  MARCH  TO  MOAB. 

By  the  ample  remittance  made  on  the  21st  of  February,  notice 
of  which  was  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant  Steever,  our  friends  in- 
Beirut  were  stimulated  to  such  vigorous  effort,  that  by  the  middle 
of  March  the  expedition  was  about  ready  to  start.  The  following 
documents  will  explain  themselves,  and  tell  the  whole  story. 

Translation  of  the  Bouyouldi  granted  by  His  Excellency,  Halat 
Pacha,  Governor  General  of  Syria,  to  the  American  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition. 
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“As  in  these  days  an  American  Expedition,  composed  of  honor¬ 
able  persons,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  E.  Z.  Steever,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  arrived  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling  in  certain  countries  within  the  Province  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  examine  the  water,  the  climate,  and  the  land  of 
Syria,  its  position,  its  ancient  monuments,  and  its  natural  history, 
provided  that  they  do  not  remove  the  ancient  monuments  which 
they  may  discover,  but  shall  be  content  only  to  see  them.  There¬ 
fore  we  request  the  Mutessarifs  of  districts,  the  Caimacams  of  the 
departments,  the  officers  employed  for  guarding  the  public  roads, 
the  Chiefs  of  villages,  in  the  countries  throughout  which  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  shall  pass  and  visit,  to  treat  the  said  persons  very  respect¬ 
fully,  and  to  furnish  them  with  everything  which  they  may  require 
whether  for  eating  or  drinking,  at  the  usual  prices;  and  especially 
to  take  every  precaution  for  their  personal  protection,  to  send  with 
them  the  military  police  from  place  to  place,  so  that  they  may  re¬ 
turn  happily  and  safely. 

This  order  has  been  given  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council  of  the  Province  of  Syria,  to  be  acted  and  de¬ 
cided  upon  carefully. 

Damascus,  18  Mularum,  1290,  A.  H.  [17  March,  1873  A.  D.]” 

The  seal  of  Halat  Pacha,  stamped  upon  the  Bouyouldi,  has  this 
legend  :  O,  conqueror!  Victory  comes  only  of  God !  The  Omnis¬ 
cient,  I  rely  upon  God  only!  O,  Generous,  I  cast  myself  upon 
God !  O,  Giver  of  Victory,  I  expect  happiness  only  from  God !” 

On  the  eve  its  departure,  the  Exploring  Party  received  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  Beirut  the  following  instructions  : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Exploration  Party  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Society : 

Gentlemen  Regarding  the  enterprise  you  haye  in  hand  as  one 
of  great  importance  and  peculiar  difficulty,  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  few  suggestions, 
not  as  an  addition  to  the  admirable  and  comprehensive  “Instruc¬ 
tions”  of  the  Society,  but  as  an  expression  of  our  views  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  as  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  experience 
in  this  country. 

In  your  undertaking  the  great  and  fundamental  thing  is  suc¬ 
cess;  and  to  make  the  Expedition  successful  in  all  its  departments 
will  require  the  steady,  cordial,  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  Individual  predilection  will  often  have  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  at  times  different  features  of  the  work  will  be  forced  to 
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suffer  for  the  common  good.  Want  of  harmony  and  of  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  helpfulness  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  more 
than  one  instance  in  the  history  of  scientific  expeditions  here, 
although  well  equipped  and  full  of  promise. 

To  render  this  indispensable  co-operation  systematic,  natural, 
and  Efficient,  some  definite  scheme  should  be  adopted,  which  will 
assign  to  each  object,  and  to  each  individual  an  appropriate  place. 

The  Advisory  Committee  believe  that  the  cartographical  and 
topographical  department  should  constitute  the  central,  control¬ 
ling,  and  permanent  element  of  the  whole  expedition.  To  secure  a 
satisfactory  result  in  this  particular  will  require  large  expense  and 
years  of  hard  work,  wisely  directed  and  efficiently  sustained. 

It  also  appears  to  us  that  all  the  other  objects  of  the  expedition 
can  be  most  effectively  and  readily  achieved  during  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  survey,  and  subordinate  to  it.  In  the  three  or  more 
years  of  journeying  and  observations  for  the  contemplated  map, 
the  geology,  botany,  natural  history,  archoeology  and  eth¬ 
nology,  can  be  investigated  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Drawings 
and  photographs  can  also  be  best  obtained,  while  research  for  in¬ 
scriptions  and  antiquities  can  hardly  hope  to  be  successful  in  any 
other  way.  Direct  and  eager  examination  for  them  will  defeat 
Itself. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  exigencies  of  the  cartographical 
department  must  determine  the  movements  of  the  entire  expe¬ 
dition. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  practicable  and  ad¬ 
visable,  that  the  members  of  the  party,  responsible  for  other 
branches  of  the  enterprise,  should  make  short  side  excursions  in 
all  directions  from  the  regular  stations  of  the  expeditions,  and  they 
should  have  every  available  opportunity,  and  all  needed  assistance, 
in  prosecuting  their  investigations  and  gathering  collections. 

Such  excursions  will  be  indispensible,  if  an  adequate  and  reliable 
list  of  Arabic  names  of  different  localities  is  to  be  secured.  How¬ 
ever  accurately  and  minutely  the  map  maybe  prepared,  its  value— 
especially  to  Biblical  scholars — will  depend  upon  the  successful 
identification  of  the  numerous  ancient  sites ;  and  little  can  be 
hoped  for  in  this  direction,  unless  the  utmost  pains  be  taken  to 
obtain,  from  separate  and  independent  source,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  local  Arabic  name  of  every  village,  ruin,  stream,  mountain,  etc. 
Conversation  with  the  natives  will  often  bring  to  light  more  than 
one  name  or  some  ancient  title.  These  should  all  be  carefully 
noted  and  preserved  in  their  proper  connection,  as  they  may  prove 
an  important  clue  in  subsequent  attempt,  to  fix  disputed  points. 
The  necessity  of  this  part  of  the  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized,  and  we  trust  the  member  assigned  to  it  will  have  every 
facility  for  thorough  examination.  Somewhat  similar  advantages 
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may  be  derived  from  ascertaining  native  terms  for  all  objects  in 
natural  history,  etc. 

In  all  excursions  for  these  purposes,  however,  we  would  espec¬ 
ially  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  separating  from  the  main  party, 
even  for  short  distances,  in  those  remote  districts,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  proper  guides  and  guards. 

Your  intercourse  with  the  local  authorities  and  with  natives 
of  every  grade  and  character,  will  demand  unusual  tact,  patience 
and  forbearance.  Disarm  distrust  and  opposition  by  kindness, 
conciliation,  and  fair  dealing.  Especially  see  that  your  various 
attendants  do  not  render  the  presence  of  the  party  obnoxious  by 
their  exactions  and  misconduct.  Make  friends  with  all  classes. 
Open  every  possible  door  before  you,  and  leave  it  open  behind 
you,  that  your  return  may  be  welcomed. 

We  would  earnestly  counsel  you  neither  to  travel  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  nor  require  ordinary  work  from  employees  on  that  day. 

The  health  of  all  the  party,  natives  as  well  as  Americans,  will 
need  constant  attention.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  undue  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  burning  sun  of  midday  and  the  damp  air  of  evening, 
and  also  the  unhealthy  influence  of  malarious  districts.  No  work 
should  be  attempted  in  the  morning  before  taking  food.  Your 
plans  should  not  embrace  operations  in  hot  and  low  regions  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  assure  you  of  our  deep  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  and  our  readiness  to 
render  you,  at  all  times,  any  service  in  our  power. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

[Signed].  W.  M.  Thomson,  President. 

D.  Stuart  Dodge,  Secretary. 

Beirut,  March  18th,  1873. 

And  now  that  the  expedition  is  fairly  in  motion,  we  give  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Steever’s  fourteenth  despatch  in  full : 

Camp  No.  9,  Am.  P.  Ex.  Expedition,  i 
Es  Salt,  Gilead,  March  ‘29,  1873.  f 

Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock, 

President  Am.  Pal.  Ex.  Society, 

26  Exchange  Place,  Boom  14, 

New  York,  U.  S.  A., 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  operations  of  my  command 
since  its  departure  from  Beirut  until  its  arrival  at  Es  Salt. 

The  Expedition  consisted  of  the  following  members  : 

Edgar  Z.  Steever,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army,  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  and  Surveyor  and  Commander. 

Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  New  York  City,  Archaeologist  and  Natu¬ 
ralist. 

Rev.  Alanson  A.  Haines,  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  First  Assistant  Engi¬ 
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Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  Second  Assistant  Engineer. 

George  Subbet,  native  of  Damascus,  a  student  of  the  Protestant 
Syrian  College,  of  Beirut,  as  Interpreter. 

Bisbara  Abou  Shafateer,  native  of  Beirut,  a  graduate  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Syrian  College,  as  a  collector  in  the  Department  Natural 
History. 

Melville  B.  Ward,  Maine,  First  General  Assistant. 

Usef  Abboud,  of  Jazzeen,  Syria,  Second  General  Assitant. 

Usef  Moushreck,  of  Abeih,  Syria,  Cook. 

We  had  nine  riding  animals  and  twenty-seven  pack  ones,  with 
the  usual  number  (eighteen)  of  muleteers,  some  of  whom  brought 
along  young  mules  and  donkeys  for  their  own  use,  to  the  number 
of  eight.  This  large  number  of  mules  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  lack  of  all  facilities  east  of  the  Jordan.  All  our  boxes  for  the 
collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  zoology  and  botany,  for 
transporting  squeeze  paper,  books  and  instruments,  as  well  as  a 
three  months  supply  of  provisions,  had  to  be  prepared  in  Beirut 
and  conveyed  to  some  safe  depot,  convenient  to  our  field  of  ope¬ 
rations.  Every  preparation  has  been  made  with  care  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  engineering  and  astronomical  instrument  cases 
were  covered  with  canvas,  and  carefully  packed  in  boxes ;  the 
mercurial  barometers  slung  over  the  back,  and  the  chronometers, 
transported  by  hand,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ballan¬ 
tine.  A  two-wheeled  running  gear  (with  duplicate  axletrees  of 
different  lengths  to  adapt  it  to  width  of  road),  bearing  an  odo¬ 
meter,  wras  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Haines,  who  kept  a  record 
of  the  incidents  of  the  march.  Mr.  Paine  recorded  the  notes  on 
archaeology  and  natural  history,  while  the  guidance  of  the  whole— 
the  procuring  of  guards,  the  keeping  of  a  journal,  together 
with  the  duties  of  dragoman,  were  undertaken  by  myself. 
Meteorological  observations  were  taken,  whenever  we  wTere  sta¬ 
tionary,  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Before  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  while  in  the  territory  assigned 
to  our  English  Cousins,  we  were  careful  to  refrain  from  making 
any  investigations  that  might  have  the  appearance  of  infringing 
upon  their  rights ;  and,  therefore,  what  follows  will  be  a  simple 
narrative  of  our  j.ourney. 

The  remarks  in  this  report  upon  archaeology,  are  extracts  from 
Mr.  Paine’s  journal,  given  in  his  own  words.  The  notes  recorded 
by  Mr.  Haines  are  incorporated  with  those  kept  by  myself. 

March  19,  1873.— In  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hay, 
United  States  Consul  General,  of  Beirut,  I  selected  a  suitable  site, 
and  there  established  a  preparatory  camp  among  the  pines,  be¬ 
tween  the  main  roads  leading  to  Sidon  and  Abeih,  at  the  distance 
of  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  water-front  of  the  town.  To 
this  place,  in  the  afternoon,  most  of  the  boxes  containing  the  in¬ 
struments  and  provisions  were  sent,  but  not,  however,  without  a 
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long  continued  fight  with  the  muleteers,  in  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  loads,  they  limiting  it  for  each  mule  to  between  fifty  and 
sixty  rottles,  each  rottlo  being  about  six  pounds.  Although  very 
willing  to  carry  packs  much  less  than  this,  the  smallest  fraction 
over  was  the  cause  for  a  war  of  violent  words,  gestures  and  curses 
in  Arabic.  After  a  fight  of  several  hours  and  the  readjustment  of 
some  of  the  boxes,  the  caravan  got  under  way  for  the  camping 
ground,  where  the  tents  had  alreedy  been  pitched  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hay.  Mr.  Haines  and  Ballantine  slept  in  camp  that 
night,  while  Mr.  Paine  and  myself  remained  in  the  city  to  com¬ 
plete  preparations. 

Part  of  the  day’s  route  lay  through  cultivated  fields,  hedged  with 
cactus,  which  here  attains  great  size  and  strength,  and  containing 
numerous  mulberry  trees,  grown  for  the  support  of  the  silk  worm. 
The  weather  was  delightful  with  advancing  spring,  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  and  light  clouds  moving  from  northwest.  A  policeman  had 
been  detailed  as  guard  for  the  camp — a  good  looking  fellow  in 
soiled  regimentals  and  with  rusty  musket.  The  horses  were  each 
attached  by  a  lariat  to  a  long  rope,  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
iron  pins,  and  a  rope  around  one  of  the  hind  legs ;  also  picketed. 
There  was  but  one  boy  to  attend  to  the  five  animals.  Each 
muleteer,  having  in  charge  two  to  four  mules,  would  tie  them 
together  and  then  pass  a  rope,  attached  to  one,  around  his 
girdle  or  his  leg,  and  sleep  in  this  manner,  being  certain  that  he 
would  be  awakened  if  any  attempts  should  be  made  to  run  off  the 
beasts. 

The  camp  was  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  covered  with  pines,  the 
branches  of  which  were  cut  off  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top.  The 
shorn  limbs,  together  with  the  sweepings  of  the  ground,  by  which 
every  particle  of  fallen  bark  and  twig  is  gathered,  furnish  fuel  for 
the  city.  The  trees  being  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  devoid  of 
all  their  lower  members,  presented  a  peculiar  appearance. 
Numerous  lizards,  of  different  colors,  from  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  wrere  running  about,  and  when  frightened  by  approaching 
footsteps  quickly  disappeared  in  their  holes.  After  dark  the  mule¬ 
teers  commenced  their  singing,  into  which  they  entered  with 
much  glee.  One  would  sing  a  verse  and  the  others  come  in  full 
on  the  chorus,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  clapping  of  hands. 
Such  were  the  incidents  of  the  first  night  in  camp. 

March  20,  1873. — The  day  was  spent  in  additional  preparations, 
the  larger  boxes  being  somewhat  reduced  in  size  for  convenience 
of  transportation.  The  same  scenes  with  the  muleteers  were  re¬ 
enacted  to-day.  Mr.  Hay  delivered  letters  from  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties,  to  the  different  Governors  writh  whom  we  might  have  inter¬ 
course,  instructing  them  to  afford  us  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  our  work.  We  all  slept  in  camp  to-night. 

March  21,  1873. — The  morning  was  spent  in  the  final  adjustment 
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of  the  loads,  and  after  a  struggle  for  an  hour  or  so  with  the  mule¬ 
teers,  *who  wished  to  make  as  many  packs  as  possible,  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  animals,  we  broke  camp  at  1.30  p.m.,  crossed 
to  the  Sidon  road  and  began  our  march  in  earnest.  Threo  police¬ 
men,  who  had  kept  watch  over  our  effects  during  the  night,  were 
dismissed  with  the  customary  backshish.  The  mules,  with  bells 
around  both  collars  and  breeching,  kept  up  a  terrible  jingle  and 
quickened  the  pace  of  those  in  the  rear.  Just  after  starting,  Rev. 
D.  Stuart  Dodge  overtook  us,  accompanied  us  a  short  distance  and 
then  bade  us  adieu. 

The  route  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles  led  through  narrow  and 
crooked  sandy  paths,  just  wide  enough  for  two  animals  abreast, 
and  on  each  side  were  cultivated  fields,  hedged  with  cactus,  with 
olive  and  mulberry  trees  growing  therein,  and  occasionally  syca¬ 
more  and  carob  trees.  We  next  crossed  the  red  sand  hills,  blown 
into  every  imaginable  shape  by  the  shifting  wind.  These  are 
slowly  but  surely  approaching  the  city,  yet  no  measures  are  taken 
to  stay  their  progress.  The  rugged  sides  and  snow  capped  sum¬ 
mits  of  Lebanon  bounded  our  vision  eastward,  while  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  stretched  toward  the  west.  On 
the  mountain  slopes  were  a  number  of  picturesquely  situated  vil¬ 
lages,  of  square  houses  with  white  walls,  flat  roofs,  no  chimneys 
and  small  windows. 

At  3  p.m.  we  came  upon  the  sea  shore,  along  which  our  route 
now  lay.  There  was  considerable  swell,  and  the  waves  broke  with 
violence  upon  the  beach.  We  forded  two  considerable  streams 
(Wady  Shahrfir  and  Wady  Shuweifat)  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  Nahrel  Damur  (Ancient  Tamyras)  at  G  p.m. 

Although  I  had  ridden  ahead  and  found  the  road  to  the  iron 
bridge  spanning  the  river,  and  beckoned  to  the  muleteers  to  fol¬ 
low,  through  some  cause  or  other  they  forded,  and  one  mule  carry¬ 
ing  the  squeeze-paper  box  fell,  wetting  and  discoloring  the  con¬ 
tents.  At  6.05  p.m.  went  into  camp  on  a  grassy  spot  amidst  clumps 
of  bushes,  a  few  yards  south  of  the  Damur  and  bordering  the  sea. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Hon.  J.  Baldwin  Hay,  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  General,  overtook  us,  and  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to 
different  parties  along  our  line  of  march.  We  were  accompanied 
by  a  mounted  policeman,  furnished  by  Kiamil  Pasha,  Governor 
of  Beirut.  The  afternoon  was  fair  and  the  sun  quite  warm.  The 
distance  traveled,  by  the  odometer,  twelve  and  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dredths  miles — fourteen  and  thirty-three  hundredths  miles  from 
Beirut  to  the  Damur.  Evening  clear ;  thermometer  fifty-nine 
degrees  and  five  minutes  at  9  p.m. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

On  the  way  a  digression  was  made  to  inspect  a  number  sar¬ 
cophagi  on  the  hill-side  so  very  large  as  to  be  visible  from  the 
road.  They  proved  to  be  forerunners  of  Khan  Khulda.  For  near- 
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ly  half  a  mile  the  mountain  side  is  sprinkled  with  theso  sar¬ 
cophagi.  commonly  of  great  size,  rivaling  even  those  of  the  sacred 
bulls  at  Sahara,  in  Egypt,  nearly  all  more  or  less  worn — as  deeply 
water  and  weather  worn — as  deeply  as  the  unhewn  natural  rock 
beside  them.  Occasionally  they  were  unbroken,  evidently  un¬ 
touched  or  unmoved  from  their  original  position.  In  theso  the 
great  weight  of  their  massive  covers  has  been  their  perfect  se¬ 
curity.  Here  and  there  caverns  occur,  some  of  which  are  manifest 
extensions  of  natural  caves,  while  others  are  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Both  have  side  chambers  on  either  side  for  the  reception  of 
moderate  sized  sarcophagi. 

Almost  directly  east  of  the  Khan,  one-third  the  way  up  the  hill¬ 
side,  foundations  remain  of  buildings,  whose  great  stones  at  once 
suggest  Phoenician  or  Greek  work,  but  no  trace  of  a  bevel  could  be 
detected  along  their  edges.  A  portion  of  these  constructions  do 
not  appear  to  be  merely  foundations,  but  resemble  low  walls  and 
show  a  turreted  top. 

Inscriptions  are  said  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handbook,  p.  380)  to  be 
wholly  wanting ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  soon  found  one  in  a 
niche,  of  three  short  lines,  beginning  10YAIANH,  a  mortuary  rec¬ 
ord,  standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  smallest  sarcophagi 
there,  not  over  four  feet  in  length  on  the  inside.  On  the  long 
outer  edge  of  another  sarcophagus  cover  I  discovered  another  in¬ 
scription,  too  old  and  washed  away  to  be  copied.  A  squeeze  might 
bring  out  something  legible.  The  first  I  find  de  Saulcy  saw  and 
Waddington  has  taken  it  from  him  (Yoyage  en  Syrie,  pi.  3,  1864). 
The  second  is  altogether  likely  to  be  new.  A  thorough  search,  I 
feel  assured,  would  reveal  others  of  high  interest.  Indeed,  while 
copying  the  first  one,  a  crowd  of  boys  came  panting  up  from  the 
Khan  with  the  keeper  of  the  establishment  himself,  who  told  me 
of  a  very  deep  bir  (“well”),  far  up  on  the  hill,  near  which  there 
was  writing,  and  the  name  of  another  place  where  inscriptions  ex¬ 
ist.  As  I  was  looking  further  at  these  remains  and  searching  for 
records,  questioning  whether  or  not  to  go  for  the  bir  and  its  in¬ 
scriptions,  I  caught  sight  of  our  friend,  Hon.  Mr.  Hay.  I  proposed 
at  once  going  to  the  hill-top,  and  the  well  so  deep  that  man  had 
never  found  its  bottom,  irrespective  of  the  setting  sun  and  the 
distant  camping  ground  of  the  Damur.  But  he  had  Beirut  yet  to 
make,  and  he  warned  me,  too,  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
natural  marking  of  the  rock,  or  some  ornamented  device  of  no 
value.  So,  on  promising  to  come  again  at  an  early  day,  to  prove 
what  this  writing  by  the  well  might  be,  I  was  content  to  turn 
back. 

March  22,  1873. — Thermometer  at  7  a.m.  sixty  degrees  and  three 
minutes.  Broke  camp  at  8.48  a.m.,  and  continued  our  march 
southward.  Nine  a.m.  began  the  rough  ascent  of  Ras  Dumur, 
upon  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  “the  town  or  fortress  of 
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Platanc,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
Ptolemy,  about  B.  C.  218.”  (Porter’s  Handbook,  p.  389.)  At  half 
past  nine  descended  to  sand.  Ten  passed  village  of  El  Jiyoh,  said 
to  be  the  site  of  Porphyreon,  a  Khan  and  Neby  Yunus,  in  a  grove  of 
mulberry  trees.  Here,  on  clit,  that  the  whale  “vomited  out  Jonah 
on  the  dry  land.”  At  twenty-five  minutes  after  ten  crossed  Has 
Jedrah,  road  as  rough  as  preceding.  Once  more  descended  to 
sand.  Passed  shepherds  with  flocks  of  black  goats  and  some 
sheep,  and  a  little  while  afterward,  camels,  wrell  laden,  slowly 
moving,  with  their  drivers  alongside,  picking  any  green  things 
they  might  find  and  feeding  their  charges.  We  next  crossed  an¬ 
other  Ras  (RumeilelD,  over  which  a  road  is  now  being  completed. 
It  is  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  and  yet  it  has 
taken  two  months  to  finish  the  last  four-fifths  of  it ;  for  when  I 
rode  along  this  route  the  first  of  February  last,  one-fifth  was  done. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Moslems  work.  I  am  really 
surprised  to  find  that  anything  has  been  done  in  this  lino  at  all.  I 
have  only  seen  one  road  in  this  misgoverned  land  on  which  a  car¬ 
riage  can  run,  and  that  is  from  Beirut  to  Damascus.  Twenty-five 
minutes  after  eleven  forded  N.  el  Auwaly,  ancient  Bostrenus,  and 
entered  Sidon  at  1.10  p.m.  Sidon  twenty-six  and  fifty-three  hun¬ 
dredths  miles  from  Beirut.  I  reached  Saida  before  the  column, 
having  ridden  ahead  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
change  of  guard,  so  as  to  cause  no  delay  in  the  march  of  the  cara-- 
van  upon  its  arrival  from  this  source.  Notwithstanding,  when  it 
did  arrive,  the  muleteers  rebelled  and  insisted  upon  going  into 
camp  there,  saying  they  had  no  barley  and  could  not  get  any  if  we 
went  on  further.  Upon  being  told  to  leave  an  animal  to  bring  it 
to  them  and  continue  the  march,  they  flew  into  a  most  violent 
rage,  accompanied  by  a  torrent  of  words  and  gestures,  and  the 
ever  increasing  crowd  of  spectators  joined  the  melee  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  though  it  were  something  that  personally  concerned 
everyone  of  them.  Not  receiving  any  satisfactory  answer  to  my 
question,  whether  they  would  go  on  or  not,  I  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  row  by  the  aid  of  a  little  legal  authority.  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  Dr.  Arbela,  United  States  Vice-Consul,  I  called  upon  the 
Governor,  presented  my  letters  and  had  the  ^vhole  affair  investi¬ 
gated,  and  the  head  muleteer,  Ghanem-Abou-Khuder,  made  to 
understand  that  he  must  do  whatever  was  ordered.  Kissing  my 
hand,  promising  to  travel  forty  hours  a  day,  if  necessary,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  sea,  or  do  anything  else  I  might  wish,  he  de¬ 
parted  and  at  once  forced  the  muleteers  to  reload  and  resume  the 
march.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Justice  were  novel.  Pres¬ 
ent— the  Governor,  clothed  in  European  dress,  an  aged  Arab,  smok- 
inghis  nargileh  and  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  divan,  Dr.  Arbela, 
Ghanem-Abou-Khader,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  waiter  boy  and  my¬ 
self.  The  Governor  talked,  the  Consul  talked,  the  aged  Arab 
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talked,  Ghanem  talked  ;  in  fact  sometimes  all  four  talked  at  once. 
The  sergeant  and  the  corporal,  guarding  the  prisoner,  each  had 
something  to  say  about  the  matter,  and  even  the  waiter  boy,  who 
handed  around  the  coffee  and  cigarettes,  gave  his  learned  opinion 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  took  fully  half  an  hour  for 
all  these  judges  and  jurors  to  decide  this  simple  question,  which, 
on  the  plains,  would  probably  have  been  settled  in  a  few  seconds 
by  the  head  muleteer  losing  part  of  his  scanty  brains. 

At  forty-live  minutes  after  two  we  left  Sidon  in  good  order,  all 
differences  being  apparently  reconciled.  We  forded  the  N.  Bara- 
ghit,  N.  Sanik,  N.  el  Zaherany,  below  a  bridge  of  three  arches  of 
excellent  masonry,  and  the  N.  el  Burakiyeh.  Passed  Tell  el 
Burak  at  5  p.m.,  and  shortly  afterward  a  tower  on  point  of  land, 
projecting  into  sea,  and  went  into  camp  number  three  at  G  p.m., 
near  ’Ain-el-Kanterah,  on  the  seashore.  Distance  marched  to-day, 
twenty  and  forty-eight  hundredths  miles.  Distance  from  Beirut, 
thirty-four  and  eighty-one  hundredths  miles.  At  9  p.m.  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  sixty  degrees  and  eight  minutes. 

.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  town  of  Porpliyreon  is  a  single 
granite  column  with  a  sarcophagus  by  the  hamlet  of  cl  Jiyeh  near 
the  Khan  Neby  Yunas.  A  Phoenician  site  has  been  replaced  by  a 
few  old  gnarled,  starved  tamarisks,  beside  a  Moslem  woly. 

Crossing  the  Ras  Jedrali,  a  few  old  foundations  were  observed 
near  a  little  Khan,  uncovered  and  dug  over  afresh  for  building 
stones.  This  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Platana. 

A  little  way  south  of  Sidon,  beside  the  road,  lies  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  Roman  mile  stone,  bearing  the  names  of  Septimius  Scverus 
and  of  his  son  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus,  more  generally 
known  as  Caracalla,  and  dating  from  the  year  198  A.  D.  It 
is  a  plain  column  of  grey  granite  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length. 
A  short  walk  along  the  sea  side  or  over  the  cape  southward,  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  Ras  Surafend  must  have  been  built  upon 
throughout  its  extent  in  ancient  times.  Near  at  hand  are  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  which  most  likely  conveyed  the  water  of  our  ’Ain 
Kanterah  round  the  point.  Here  are  foundations,  and  there  stone 
presses  still  entire.  The  whole  bank  facing  the  sea  is  full  of  pieces 
of  glass,  potsherds  and  fragments  of  tiles. 

March  23,  1873.— -Thermometer  at  8  a.  m.,  sixty-three  degrees  and 
three  minutes.  Our  first  Sabbath  in  camp.  A  day  of  rest  for  man 
and  beast,  At  11  a.  m.  Divine  service  was  held,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Paine,  who  chose  as  his  subject — “  Sarepta  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.”  The  muleteers  were  invited  to  a  reading  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Arabic,  and  most  of  them  attended  ;  those  who  were  able  to 
read  took  their  turns  in  doing  so  by  verses.  After  the  reading 
there  was  an  animated  conversation  upon  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
They  said  they  were  very  ignorant  and  would  be  thankful  to  be 
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better  instructed.  They  received  some  reading  matter  in  their 
own  language  with  expressions  of  thankfulness.  All  are  Maronite 
Christians  except  one,  and  he  is  a  Druze,  and  promised  his  com¬ 
rades  to  keep  his  religion  to  himself  and  not  to  show  it.  Mr. 
Haines  conducted  this  part  of  the  worship. 

Thermometer  at  2  p.m.,  sixty-six  degrees;  at  9  p.m.,  fifty-seven 
degrees  and  three  minutes.  Heavy  dew  during  night.  Minimum 
during  night,  fifty-three  degrees  and  six  minutes. 

Monday,  March  24,  1873. — Thermometer  7  a.  m.,  fifty-seven  de¬ 
grees  and  eight  minutes.  Broke  camp  No.  3  at  8.20  a.  m.,  and 
shortly  afterward  passed  the  ruins  of  Sarepta.  It  was  here  that 
Elijah,  after  the  brook  Cherith  had  gone  dry,  came  for  food,  when 
famine  was  upon  the  land,  and  met  the  Syrophenican  woman, 
whose  son  he  afterward  brought  to  life  (I.  Kings,  17:9).  We  next 
passed  some  ruined  columns,  and  soon  afterward,  a  white-domed 
wely,  a  khan  and  some  water  troughs. 

To  the  mountains  the  inhabitants  fled  when  it  became  insecure 
in  the  plain  ;  and  high  up  on  the  hill  is  Surafend,  the  offspring  of 
Sarepta.  Crossed  N.  Haisarini,  now  dry.  At  9.55  passed  the  ruins 
of  ’Adlan,  which  Porter  (Handbook,  p.  375)  says  is  most  probably 
the  site  of  the  “Little  town  of  Ornithon,  which  Strabo  places 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  north  of  the  river  Leontes.” 

To  the  left,  were  caves  in  the  cliffs,  some  of  which  were  inhabited. 
Smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  them,  there  being  no  chimney— the 
door  the  only  outlet.  Among  the  ruins  of  ’Adlan  and  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  is  a  hemispherical  hole,  plastered,  standing 
npon  its  base,  a  series  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom,  now 
covered  with  mud— the  door  to  the  north.  Two  villages  are  seen  to 
the  left— one  with  white-domed  wely  on  the  summit,  the  other 
further  to  the  south  and  on  side  of  the  hill.  Still  further  in  same 
direction,  a  white-domed  wely,  apparently  alone,  and  called 
Neby  Seir. 

The  plain  now  widens.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  wherever 
labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  is  already  being  abundantly 
rewarded  by  the  fine  crop  of  barley,  at  present  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  There  are,  however,  acres  upon  acres  uncultivated  and 
covered  with  weeds  and  underbrush.  At  10.25,  saw  to  the  right 
eleven  upright,  rectangular  pillars,  about  two  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  road.  They  were  arranged  in  the  manner  indicated  on  the 
following  page : 


230  feet. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  RECTANGULAR  PILLARS. 
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Those  represented  by  a  *  were  upright ;  those  by  an  O, 
fallen  or  inclined.  The  line  marked  thus  — . — .— . — . — . — . — . — 
represents  remains  and  direction  of  old  walls.  The  line 

thus - —  - - marks  the  boundary  of  a 

level  plot,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground.  The 
measurements  are  approximate.  There  was  a  rectangular  trough  a 
few  feet  to  the  east,  and  a  circular  one  about  five  minutes  diameter 
on  side  of  mound  of  earth  and  stones,  at  southern  extremity  of 
this  plateau.  A  fuller  description  will  be  given  below,  under 
Archaeology. 

10.40  a.  m. — Passed  piles  of  stones  and  ruins  on  the  shore  to  our 
right.  10.47,  crossed  north  abu-el-Aswad,  now  dry,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  water  under  the  old  Roman  bridge  to  our  left. 
10.53,  snow  capped  summit  of  Hermon  seen  through  depression  of 
hills  to  east.  11.01,  ruins  to  right  on  shore.  11.291,  crossed  small 
bridge  (modern).  11.30,  another,  and  11.331,  still  another;  and  at 
11.34  crossed  stone  bridge  with  inclined  pathway,  over  north  el- 
Kasimiyeh  (Leontes).  Here  are  a  couple  of  khans  on  its  right  bank 
and  near  the  sea,  another  on  its  left.  Halted  after  crossing  river. 
Started  11.45.  11.51,  opposite  khan  with  white  plastered  dome. 
Aqueduct  below,  just  after  crossing  viaduct.  Another  khan  on  hill 
side.  11.32,  ruins  and  six  trees  on  hill  side  to  left.  12.40,  khan  on 
right  of  road,  reservoir  well  filled,  and  aqueduct  a  few  hundred 
feet  long,  running  westward.  I  now  rode  along  the  sea  shore, 
allowing  my  horse  to  walk  his  best,  so  as  to  reach  Sur  (Tyre)  before 
the  column,  procure  a  new  guard  in  time  to  cause  no  delay  in  the 
march.  Arrived  there  1  p.m. 

The  caravan  traveled  about  three  fourths  of  mile  to  the  east  of 
city,  and  arrived  opposite  it  1.30  p.m.  It  then  crossed  the  broken 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  ancient  city  was  supplied.  While  waiting 
for  the  new  policeman,  rode  around  the  walls  of  Tyre,  and  most 
emphatically  has  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (xxvi,  etc.)  been  fulfilled, 
as  testified  by  the  ruined  walls  and  dilapidated  towers,  with  their 
numerous  crevices.  Here  is  the  causeway  built  by  Alexander,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  place,  and  the  two  wells  near  the  gate,  an  upright  column 
further  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  barley 
field,  strewn  with  ruins.  In  the  old  church  at  the  south  east  angle, 
are  still  to  be  seen  three  large  red  granite  shafts  in  a  prostrate 
position;  one  entirely  exposed,  the  other  two  partly  covered  up, 
side  by  side,  and  forming  the  foundation  for  a  modern  garden  wall. 
There  are  cast  down  columns  on  the  south,  on  the  west,  on  the 
north,  partly  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  upon 
which,  at  this  very  moment,  were  stretched  the  nets  of  fishermen. 
The  town  is  cramped  ;  its  streets  mere  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy 
alley  ways.  The  inhabitants  dirty  and  boisterous. 

The  new  policeman  having  arrived,  I  left  Tyre  at  1.3G  p.m.  He 
was  an  Ethiopian  of  the  darkest  hue,  his  lips  of  the  same  shade, 
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and  his  blackness  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  color  of  the  suit 
he  wore,  which  was  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  appearance  as  he  rode  before  me,  with  a  white 
kaflieh  on  his  head  and  hanging  down  his  back,  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  black  cord  ;  a  white  zouave  jacket,  trimmed  with  black  braid 
along  the  seams,  and  white  baggy  trowscrs  ;  a  double  barreled  shot 
gun  slung  across  his  back  ;  mounted  on  a  gray  mare  about  twelve 
hands  high,  her  bones  projecting  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  her 
eminently  fit  for  a  hat  rack;  seated  in  a  native  saddle,  from  the 
left  side  of  which  hung  the  usual  scooped  shaped  iron  stirrup, 
while  a  piece  of  rope  supplied  the  want  on  the  right.  These 
guards  are  employed  not  so  much  for  their  fighting  quali¬ 
ties— since  they  would  probably  be  the  first  to  run  in  real  danger— 
as  for  witnesses  in  case  of  robbery.  If  application  is  made  to  the 
Government  for  guards,  and  they  furnish  what  they  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  one's  protection,  the  traveler  is  relieved  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  should  anything  be  stolen. 

Having  left  Tyre  at  1.36  p.  m.,  I  crossed  a  stream  with  mills  upon 
its  banks,  2.20.  There  were  some  Arabs  bathing  in  the  cool  water 
as  I  approached.  Hearing  the  horse’s  footsteps  and  seeing  it  was  a 
Frank,  they  immediately  pulled  their  clothes  over  their  heads  and 
waited  until  I  had  passed,  when  they  resumed  their  work.  Riding 
across  the  mound  upon  which  stands  a  large  khan,  and  near  which 
Palietyrus  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  I  rejoined  the  column  near 
Ras-el-’Ain  at  2.20.  Halted  2.35  for  lunch.  Started  2.50. 

At  3.30  crossed  Wady,  now  dry,  with  remains  of  bridge  to  right. 
3.46,  Wady  ’Azzujeh,  village  of  Mansurah  to  left.  4.00,  passed  large 
ruins  on  mound  of  earth  to  left.  Observed  large  trough,  much 
worn,  cracked  down  the  center;  and  at  southwest  end  of  mound  is 
a  deep,  square  well,  partly  filled  with  rubbish.  It  is  about  six  feet, 
eight  inches  wide,  with  steps  along  its  sides.  I  counted  thirty- 
eight.  The  original  rise  was  about  a  foot,  now  worn  down  to  two 
or  three  inches.  4.06,  commenced  ascent  of  Ras-el-Abyad  (Ladder 
of  Tyre),  from  which  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea 
and  the  beautiful  plain  of  Phoenicia,  just  crossed.  25  minutes 
later,  crossed  Wady  (dry),  a  khan  and  tower  to  left,  and  struck 
gravelly  road.  Remains  of  old  Roman  road  for  some  minutes. 
4.45,  passed  ruined  building  on  right;  an  old  fountain,  much  worn, 
with  two  water  spouts,  and  facing  the  north,  and  surmounted  with 
a  cornice,  together  with  a  low,  conical  building,  both  on  left. 
Many  ruins  scattered  around.  2  minutes  later,  crossed  Wady,  four 
feet,  five  inches  wide,  now  dry.  4.57,  commenced  ascent  of  spur  of 
mountains,  which  took  three  minutes  to  cross.  Now  passed 
through  ruins,  scattered  along  the  shore.  Large  stones  and 
columns,  much  worn,  and  broken  Roman  road  again  seen.  Near- 
here,  Iskanderujeh,  the  ancient  Alexandroschene,  is  supposed  to 
have  stood.  5.20,  crossed  small,  dry  wady,  and  at  5.25  were  oppo-- 
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site  the  two  upright  Ionic  columns  on  hill  to  left  (Elm  el  ’Amed). 
5.26,  crossed  large  wady  (Hamul),  the  ground  still  damp;  and 
5.46,  passed  a  castle  on  rocks  overlooking  the  sea  and  a  khan,  to 
right  of  road.  The  village  of  Nakurah  is  seen  to  the  left  on  hill, 
four  minutes  later.  We  now  cross  a  small  wady  (dry)  and  com¬ 
mence  ascent  of  Ras-Nakurah  at  5.55,  seventeen  minutes  being 
occupied  in  crossing  it,  and  at  the  foot  we  cross  a  Roman  bridge, 
at  6.18,  a  small  one,  and  6.21,  another,  somew’hat  larger  than  the 
previous.  We  reach  the  summit  of  Ras  el-Musheirifeh,  the  tower 
at  the  top  being  in  ruins.  Reached  the  foot  of  the  promontory  at 
6.38,  and  ’Ain  el-Musheirifeh  6.56,  and  made  selection  of  camping 
ground  before  arrival  of  muleteers.  It  was  dark  by  this  time,  the 
wind  blowing  with  terrific  force  from  the  east.  We  here  waited 
anxiously  for  the  tents  to  come  up)  while  the  darkness  increased 
every  moment,  and  the  wind  also,  and  our  wishes  were  not  realized 
until  7.50  p.  m.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  our  canvas  coverings 
were  pitched  for  the  night,  owing  to  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
sirocco.  We  had  been  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle  and  had  ridden 
32.28  miles.  Distance  from  Beirut,  67.09  miles.  Dinner,  11  p.  m. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

All  the  way  across  Ras  Surafend— the  site  of  ancient  Zarephath, 
Sarepta — this  morning  we  saw  evidences  of  former  inhabitation,  in 
old  foundations,  walls,  etc.,  and  pits,  from  which  their  materials 
had  been  removed.  About  el-Khudr  we  noticed  a  short  granite 
column  still  standing,  large  pieces  of  marble  capitals  and  a  fine 
sarcophagus  in  the  very  place  it  was  cut  from  the  native  rock. 

Just  after  passing  the  ruins  of  ’Adlan,  with  its  caverns  hewn  in 
the  opposite  cliffs,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  number  of 
stones  standing  upright  at  some  distance  from  our  route,  nearer 
the  sea  shore.  Riding  up  to  them,  they  struck  me  at  once  as  rude 
stone  monuments  of  high  antiquity.  Before  reaching  them,  two 
hundred  feet  or  more,  in  the  open  field  lay  a  large,  heavy  stone, 
two  feet  high,  three  feet  long,  by  two  wide,  having  in  its  smoothed, 
flat  surface  an  excavation  eight  inches  deep,  about  as  wide  and  one 
third  longer.  Before  the  day  was  over,  I  found  several  others  of 
the  same  sort;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  arrive  at  respecting 
their  character  and  use,  was  that  they  are  ancient  altars.  This 
cutting,  sunk  deep  in  the  top,  was  intended  and  employed  for  the 
fire  of  wood  or  coals,  while  the  victim  was  laid  across,  above,  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  excavation.  There  were  now,  of 
course,  no  traces  of  fire  remaining  on  the  well-weathered  stone ; 
but  the  bottom  of  this  opening  in  every  case  was  rough,  and  in 
some  cases  deeply  cracked  by  gaping  lines,  with  rounded  edges. 
On  the  very  summit  of  Ras-el-Kelb,  north  of  Beirut,  two  months 
or  more  ago,  I  came  across  a  similar  artificial  depression  in  a  point 
of  rock  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  which  preserved  every 
appearance  of  having  been  designed  and  long  resorted  to  as  a  place 
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of  sacrifice.  This  one,  however,  had  an  outlet  cut  down  ono  side 
of  the  excavation,  leading  down  the  side  of  tho  rock  for  a  distance 
of  two  feet.  These  rough  stone  monuments  occupied  a  position  in 
the  lines  of  low  walls  running  along  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an 
exact  rectangle,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  lying  in  an  cast 
and  west  direction.  The  front,  forty  feet  wide,  was  placed  thirty 
feet  before  the  line  of  the  upright  stones.  Midway  between  the 
front  wall  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  these  pillars,  stood  two 
low  ones,  respectively  eighteen  inches  and  three  feet  high,  and  not 
more  than  three  feet  apart ;  they  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  sanctuary.  Coming  to  tho  upright  stones  themselves,  they 
were  found  to  be  ranged  in  a  parallelogram  directed  north  and 
south,  with  sides  about  forty  by  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  Five 
out  of  seven  were  standing  on  £he  east  side  of  this  parallelogram — 
only  two  on  the  west  side  ;  the  complete  number,  four,  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  south  end,  and  none  were  remaining  in  their  upright 
position  along  the  north  line.  Of  the  fallen  stones,  some  were 
still  lying  in  their  places,  particularly  on  the  west  side  ;  others  had 
been  carried  a  little  way  out  of  place— two  beyond  the  north  west 
corner  and  one  sixty  feet  away  to  the  west.  Of  the  upright  stones 
only  one  was  leaning,  and  that  inward — the  fourth  one  from  the 
south  corner  of  the  front  line.  All  these  pillars  were  rectangular 
blocks,  two  feet  wide  by  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  standing 
five  to  seven  feet  out  of  ground.  To  have  kept  this  position  so  long 
a  time,  there  must  be  from  two  to  four  feet  more  hidden  in  the 
earth.  They  bore  no  traces  of  workmanship,  other  that  what  had 
been  necessary  to  cut  them  from  their  quarry.  Of  all,  one  side  was 
rough  rock  ;  the  other  three  were  as  smooth  as  hewing  from  their 
native  places  would  make  them,  and  no  more.  In  every  case  the 
hewn,  flat  side  was  turned  inward,  and  the  rough,  untouched 
side  outward  from  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary.  The  material 
was  the  loose  sandstone  of  the  shore  rock.  Continuing  on  toward 
the  west,  the  rectangular  outline  along  the  ground  was  kept  up 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Fifty  feet  from  the  western 
end,  half  way  from  the  north  and  south  lines,  lay  a  large 
stone  heap.  Outside  on  the  south,  was  a  stone  mound,  among 
whose  debris  a  circular  stone  curb,  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
was  noticed.  Outside  on  the  north,  was  placed  another  block  of 
stone  nearly  square,  but  with  rounded  corners,  having  a  square 
excavation  from  three  to  seven  inches  deep— apparently  another 
altar.  Half  way  to  the  sea  and  a  little  to  the  north,  a  cavern-well 
was  located,  with  steps  leading  down  to  its  clear  and  abundant 
water ;  around  were  scattered  basins  and  troughs  of  hewn  stones — 
some  entire,  others  broken  in  the  middle,  or  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use — in  many  forms— round,  square  and 
rectangular.'  I  cannot  but  believe  that  these  upright  stones  are 
veritable  dolmens  connected  with  early  Phoenician  worship. 
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Subsequently  to  finding  these  pillars,  I  noticed  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  them  in  Porter’s  Handbook,  p.  375 — the  only  one  I  have 
been  able  to  find.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  he  may  have  passed 
by  on  the  road,  he  never  went  to  them,  and  is  quite  at  fault.  He  is 
going  northward  in  his  route— “about  an  hour  from  the  river  we  ob¬ 
serve  on  the  right  a  circlet  of  upright  stones  to  which  a  curious  tra¬ 
dition  is  attached,  Not  far  off  is  a  hamlet,  with  a  white  domed 
welj  dedicated  to  Neby  Stir,  a  great  prophet  of  some  unknown  age. 
On  one  occasion  a  number  of  men  were  passing  along  and  chanced 
to  mock  the  prophet,  who  in  revenge  cursed  them,  and  they  were 
immediately  turned  into  stone,  and  here  they  stand  still.”  Here 
are  a  number  of  errors  : — the  stones  are  not  on  the  right  but  on  the 
left  of  the  road — toward  the  sea.  The  pillars  are  not  in  a  circlet, 
but  in  the  outline  of  a  rectangle.  There  is  no  hamlet  either  near  by 
or  far  off,  only  on  the  summit  a  single  white-domed  wely,  called 
Neby  Seir.  If  Mr.  Porter  has  quoted  accurately,  the  author  he  re¬ 
lied  on  must  have  observed  very  erroneously  or  have  written  very 
loosely. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  these  rude  stone  monuments,  near  Nahr 
Abu-el-aswad,  a  little  low  Ras  bears  at  its  extremity  hard  by  the 
sea,  ruins  that  are  apparently  of  Phoenician  character,  an  over¬ 
thrown  wall,  running  north  and  south,  has  for  its  foundation 
courses,  still  remaining  in  position,  stones  of  unusual  size — from 
two  to  three  feet  square,  up  to  even  six  feet  in  length.  All  are 
bevelled  on  their  edges  and  carry  rough  faces.  Near  by  lies  the 
under  stone  of  an  oil  mill,  five  feet  in  diameter,  seven  to  nine 
inches  deep,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  an  opening  ten  inches 
square. 

After  crossing  the  Leontes,  Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh,  I  rode  up  the 
hill  on  the  left  and  followed  the  brow  of  the  heights  overlooking 
the  plain,  half  way  to  Tyre.  In  the  walls  of  the  house  standing  on 
the  steep  side  hill  near  the  top  are  a  number  of  old  bevelled  stones 
which  most  likely  were  derived  from  ruins  of  Phoenician  buildings 
on  these  heights.  Higher  on  the  summit  I  came  across  a  cistern 
hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  whose  opening  was  not  far  from  three  feet 
square.  While  looking  at  this  deep  cutting,  the  owner  of  the 
house  came  up,  and  attempted  to  tell  me,  in  more  Arabic  than  I 
could  understand,  about  some  very  large  cisterns  further  east, 
which  might  be  entered,  and  w’hich  possessed  written  characters. 
Riding  on  southward,  at  the  extremity  of  a  point  standing  a  little 
way  out  toward  the  plain,  were  found  the  walls  of  an  edifice  above 
twenty  feet  in  length,  almost  entirely  overthrown,  built  of  stones 
four  to  six  feet  long.  Near  by  was  another  cistern,  and  a  perfect 
sarcophagus  lid,  ornamented  on  one  end,  with  a  raised,  five  pointed 
star  in  the  centre,  and  with  raised  scrolls  on  both  sides.  On  the 
next  prominent  point  wrere  the  remains  of  another  larger  building, 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  whose  lowest  courses  of 
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stones  were  as  large  and  evidently  as  old  as  those  of  the  former. 
In  close  proximity  was  situated  a  cistern,  whose  upper  part  was  a 
square  opening,  sunk  in  the  solid  rock.  This  portion  was  five  or 
six  feet  wide  each  way ;  it  may  have  been  no  greater  below  the 
debris  that  had  fallen  in.  A  little  way  to  the  south,  a  block  of 
rock  lay  on  the  surface,  with  a  block-shaped  hole  cut  down  into  its 
flat  top,  which  boro  every  indication  of  having  served  as  an  altar. 
I  need  not  enumerate  similar  occurrences  of  old  ruins.  All  along 
the  height,  as  I  followed  its  brow  winding  in  and  out,  every  highest 
point  gave  indications  of  having  been  occupied  by  a  building — a 
little  sanctuary  or  temple — with  its  reservoir  for  water  adjacent, 
and,  in  some  cases,  its  altar  still  existing.  These  were  the  high 
places  of  the  Phoenicians  at  homo.  On  these  very  blocks  of  stone 
the  eternal  fire  may  have  been  sustained  in  the  service  of  Baal,  of 
whom  no  image  was  made  here,  but  whose  only  symbol  was  an 
ascending  flame.  Silius  says:  “Irrostincta  focis  servant  altaria 
flammoe,  sed  nulla  effigies,  simulacrave  nota  Deorum.”  In  his 
temple  at  Tyre  itself  a  pillar  of  emerald  stood  near  the  altar  which 
reflected  with  increased  light  the  beams  of  the  never-dying  fire, 
flickering  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Between  Teel  el-Mashulc  and  the  city  only  four  piers  of  the  old 
aqueduct  are  still  standing,  and  these  are  being  rapidly  broken  up 
for  building  stone.  In  one  or  two  spots  lofty  masses  of  stalagmite 
mark  the  line,  in  place  of  the  removed  arches.  Just  below  the 
Teel  on  the  side  toward  the  city,  beside  the  worthless  material  of 
the  aqueduct,  lies  by  far  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  an  olive 
oil  mill  that  good  fortune  has  ever  thrown  in  my  path.  This  is 
saying  simply  nothing ;  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  existence.  They  are  generally  made  out  of  the 
rock  of  the  locality  and  are  rude  in  construction.  This  one,  how¬ 
ever,  had  most  costly  and  elegant  red  syenite  for  its  material — 
material  chosen  for  obelisks  and  temple  columns  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  great  hardness  of  the  stone,  was  finished  with  care.  It  was  no 
less  than  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  two  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Its  outside  rim  measured  six  inches  across ;  its  excavated 
circle,  three  feet  across  ;  an  inner  rim  came  next,  four  and  one  half 
inches  thick  ;  and,  in  the  centre,  the  perforation  stretched  sixteen 
inches  from  side  to  side.  This  excavated  circle  in  which  the  olives 
were  crushed,  under  the  ponderous  wheel  rolling  round,  was  six 
inches  or  more  deep.  At  one  point,  on  a  level  with  its  floor,  a  hole 
had  been  cut  through  the  outside  rim  for  the  flowing  out  of  the 
juices  of  the  fruit.  Three  little,  shallow  holes,  about  one.  inch 
square,  were  sunk  on  the  top  of  the  inner  rim,  equally  distant 
from  one  another.  Close  by  lies  the  solid  wheel,  also  of  syenite, 
of  a  lighter  grayish  red  hue,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in 
thickness.  Its  centre  is  pierced  by  a  hole  one  foot  square. 

Near  Mansurah  the  sandy  ground  was  strewn  with  the  material 
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of  old  walls,  foundations,  etc.,  from  which  nearly  all  that  could 
serve  any  useful  purpose  had  been  carried  away. 

Further  on,  near  Wady  el-’azzujeh,  a  high  mound  deserving  even 
the  name  of  hill,  was  found  to  be  covered  with  the  ruins  of  houses 
and  even  greater  structures.  Long  and  comparatively  high  lines 
of  walls  still  stand  uninjured.  No  order  could  be  detected  among 
them,  nor  any  trace  of  passageways.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  summit  was  hidden  under  the  masses  of  well  cut  stones  of 
fallen  edifices.  At  three  different  points  were  standing,  erect  still, 
contrivances  of  whose  use  I  could  form  no  satisfactory  opinion. 
Each  one  consisted  of  a  pair  of  rectangular  pillars  facing  one 
another,  no  two  pair  of  them  equally  high,  reaching  from  two  to 
four  feet.  Each  stone  had  its  inner  face  grooved  by  a  channel, 
commencing  about  six  inches  below  the  top,  and  running  down  the 
middle  into  the  ground.  This  groove  was  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep.  Standing  over  against  one 
another  as  they  did,  with  exact  correspondence,  they  seemed  fitted 
to  hold  something  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  which  might  have  been 
inspected  on  both  sides. 

The  remains  of  the  old  guard  house  at  the  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  Promontorium  Album,  offered  nothing  of  interest. 

Beyond  this  promontory  on  the  south,  just  above  a  fountain  by 
the  sea  rise  the  sides,  strong  and  solid  even  in  their  destruction 
of  the  fortress  at  the  spot,  called  Mutatio  Alexandroschene  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary. 

On  the  northern  height  above  Wady  Hamul  as  it  opens  on  the 
plain  rest  the  mysterious  remnants  of  a  little  Ionic  temple,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  the  extensive  structures  which  surrounded  it. 
Only  two  or  three  columns  still  rise  from  their  original  positions ; 
but  so  many  others  lie  in  every  direction  amongst  the  mass  of 
overthrown  walls  which  has  buried  the  substructure  out  of  sight, 
that  one  must  believe  them  to  have  formed  a  colonade  round  the 
entire  temple.  They  were  formed  of  single  shafts,  surmounted  by 
capitals  of  single  blocks.  Their  symmetry  of  outline  and  the 
character  of  their  sculpture,  indicate  an  Ionic  sanctuary  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  beauty,  and  art  in  its  day.  On  the  southern  side  and  in  front, 
particularly  at  the  south-west  corner,  massive  walls  containing 
unusually  large  stones  formed  a  substructure  which  either  ter¬ 
raced  the  upper  part  of  the  side  hill,  or  materially  enlarged  the 
area  of  the  acropolis.  The  other  edifices  stood  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  hill ;  others  were  located  along  the  southern 
slope,  below  the  temple.  Their  stones  show  a  choice  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  and  no  little  care  in  their  cutting  ;  the  structures 
they  formed,  therefore,  were  more  costly  and  elegant  than  private 
houses,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  system,  and  service  of  the 
sacred  enclosure.  Only  a  little  way  down  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  lies,  on  the  surface,  a  massive  monolith,  five  feet  in 
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length,  three  to  four  in  width,  and  as  much  in  height,  which,  from 
its  two  nearly  square  excavated  places,  one  towards  its  end  of  the 
block  apparently  for  fire,  must  have  served  as  a  double  altar. 
Still  further  on  toward  the  south  and  the  sea,  another  solid  block 
of  rock  remains,  hewn  nearly  square,  measuring  four  feet  in  every 
dimension,  whose  cutting  on  its  surface  reached  an  unusual  size, 
twelve  by  fourteen  inches.  On  looking  at  this  strange  cubical 
stone  of  so  great  weight,  and  no  careful  chiseling,  the  conviction 
was  irresistible  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  altar,  a  stone  of  sacrifle 
from  very  early  times.  Just  above  this  old  relic  on  the  left,  in  the 
face  of  a  little  cliff  high  above  the  ground,  a  rock-hewn  tomb  re¬ 
mains  even  more  indestructible.  A  single  square  door  opens  in 
front  of  a  partition  which  divides  the  tomb  into  two  rectangular 
chambers.  No  trace  of  time  or  decay  exsists  there.  Every  stroke 
of  the  instrument  that  wrought  out  its  rough  out  plane  walls,  is  as 
visible  there  to-day  as  when  freshly  finished. 

March  25th,  1873.  Broke  camp  number  four  at  8.20  a.m.,  taking  the 
road  towards  ’Akka.  Crossed  two  small  aqueducts,  transverse  to 
road  immediately  afterwards.  Eleven  minutes  past  ten  opposite 
village  of  ez-Zib  to  west,  on  slightly  rising  ground.  Twelve  min¬ 
utes  past  ten  crossed  two  old  bridges  with  connected  approaches, 
and  one  minute  later  crossed  another  small  one.  Nineteen  min¬ 
utes  past  ten,  observe  some  ruins  and  two  khans  toward  the 
sea.  Thirty  minutes  past  ten  pass  large  orange  grove  on 
right,  beautifully  situated ;  to  the  left,  are  the  remains  of 
old  Roman  Aqueduct,  khans  and  some  ruins.  Cross  two  small 
bridges  over  West  ’Ain-ed-Dim,  at  end  of  grove.  The  road  passes 
by  Semirieh,  a  filthy  native  village,  with  dirty  inhabitants  and 
ferocious  dogs,  at  10.50.  In  the  walls  are  some  old  stones.  Con¬ 
ical  hovels,  smelling  greatly  of  smoke,  on  right.  Five  minutes 
past  eleven  crossed  bridge  over  dry  wady,  about  twenty-five  yards 
wide.  The  old  aqueduct  with  its  numerous  arches,  spanning  the 
depression  in  the  ground,  was  distinctly  visible  on  our  left,  while 
the  tall  white  minarets  of  Acre,  loomed  up  in  the  distance. 

Nineteen  minutes  past  eleven,  opposite  the  village  of  el  Bahja  to 
the  east.  Near  this  point  is  the  Pasha’s  Villa,  in  a  grove  of  trees. 
Thirty-two  minutes  past  eleven,  pass  under  arch  of  ruined  aque¬ 
duct,  built  by  the  celebrated  tyrant,  Jezzar  Pasha,  of  Acre.  Riding 
along  at  a  rapid  pace,  we  pass  through  two  gates  and  enter  ’Akka 
at  11 :55.  After  arranging  for  a  new  policeman,  proceeded  to  II.  B. 
M.  Vice  Consul  and  transacted  our  business.  He  showed  us  his  old 
Jewish  Synagogue,  which  is  quite  devoid  of  furniture  and  orna¬ 
ments,  the  only  thing  of  interest  being  the  ancient  copies  of  the 
Bible,  which  are  carefully  guarded,  and  it  was  not  without  reluct¬ 
ance  that  he  exhibited  them. 

After  waiting  half  an  hour  for  our  new  guard,  we  dismissed  our 
Ethiopian  one,  with  a  small  backshisk,  and  once  more  resumed 
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the  march  at  1.20.  The  colum  passed  through  the  arch  of  aqueduct 
at  12  o’clock  noon  and  struck  southeast  for  Nazareth,  and  by  this 
time  was  well  in  advance.  Twenty-five  minutes  past  one,  road  lead 
between  cultivated  fields,  with  numerous  palm  groves  on  each  side. 
We  watered  at  bir  on  left  and  continued  across  this  level  plain, 
with  its  dark,  rich  soil,  greatly  resembling  our  western  prairies, 
such  as  that  along  the  Platte  valley,  unsown  and  uncared  for.  At 
2.25,  skirted  the  base  of  Teel  Kison,  with  fountain  at  foot. 

’Tis  surely  a  shamo  that  this  great  plain  of  ’Akka,  with  its  fine 
soil,  is  not  more  cultivated.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  little 
barley  has  been  planted,  the  grass  and  weeds  holding  sway  over 
the  greater  part.  We  saw  to  right  and  left  many  camels  grazing, 
attended  by  their  Bedawee  keepers,  scantily  clothed.  To  the  south 
could  be  seen  Shefa  ’Omer,  and  to  the  northeast  Damon.  We  soon 
commenced  ascent  of  West  ’Abilin,  the  town  of  that  name  pictur¬ 
esquely  perched  on  a  high  hill  to  our  right  and  front.  Here  the 
soil  was  well  cultivated,  every  available  inch  being  utilized,  the 
nature  of  the  country  affording  security.  The  ride  along  this 
valley  was  charming;  the  scene  was  ever  shifting,  the  road  ever 
turning  between  high  hills,  covered  with  vegetation,  while  the 
stream  ran  peacefully  along  our  pathway.  At  4.21,  we  reached  the 
watershed  between  the  plains  of  ’Akka  and  el-Buttauf  and  saw 
spread  before  us,  in  all  the  beauty  of  spring  time,  this  lovely  basin 
with  its  rich  green  carpet  of  wavy  barley,  and  the  long  caravan,  like 
a  huge  serpent,  slowly  dragging  itself  along.  At  4.43,  we  passed  a 
khan  and  some  ruins  near  Bir-el-Bedawiyeh,  to  our  right.  Then 
crossed  the  sward,  turned  to  the  right,  commenced  to  ascend  and 
at  5.20  were  beside  Seffurieh,  (Sepphoris).  The  castle  crowned  its 
height,  ruins  were  scattered  below,  the  dirty  looking  hovels  of  the 
natives  cling  to  the  hill-side,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  lay  at  the 
base :  all  these  truly  represented  an  oriental  village.  The  road 
from  this  point  onward  is  exceedingly  steeii,  rough  and  difficult, 
and  it  was  not  until  6.30  p.m.,  a  little  before  dark,  that  I  reached 
Nazareth,  and  selected  a  camping  ground  near  the  Virgins’  Foun¬ 
tain.  The  column  arrived  at  7.25  p.m.,  and  soon  a  couple  of  tents 
were  up  and  we  anxiously  waiting,  after  eleven  or  twelve  hours  in 
the  saddle,  the  appearance  of  dinner,  which  was  not  served  until 
after  11  p.m.  The  caravan  had  marched  thirty-two  and  fifteen 
hundredths  miles.  Distance  from  Beirut,  ninety-nine  and  twenty- 
four  hundredths  miles.  During  the  night  we  were  visited  by  a 
severe  rain,  wind  and  thunder  storm. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

A  short  distance  before  reaching  the  highest  point  of  land  be¬ 
tween  this  plain  (El  Buttauf)  and  that  of  Acre,  I  noticed  beside  the 
way  two  peculiar  shafts  of  stone,  hewn  from  the  rock  of  the  local¬ 
ity.  They  were  not  far  from  eleven  feet  in  length,  of  which  from 
three  to  four  feet  remained  a  square  pedestal,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
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while  the  rest  was  cut  into  a  column.  Neithei’  of  them  appeared  to 
be  finished.  Both  were  lying  half  buried  in  the  soil. 

At  Seffurieh,  a  portion  of  the  Crusaders’  Gothic  church  still 
stands,  consisting  of  three  lofty,  vaulted  arches,  that  of  the  middle 
aisle  supported  by  a  lower  smaller  one  on  either  side.  Two  are 
now  used  for  dwellings,  and  one  for  a  stable.  In  open  places  on 
the  western  border  of  the  town,  I  noticed  two  remarkable  mono¬ 
lithic  troughs  or  sarcophagi,  which  bore  on  each  outside  long  face, 
two,  and  on  each  end,  one  large  crescent  subtending  a  disc  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  both  in  relief.  Built  into  the  lower  courses 
of  the  tower  on  the  height,  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  pattern 
were  detected.  Only  one  was  there  observed  ornamented  with 
raised  festooning.  The  question  at  once  suggested  itself,  are  not 
these  discs  and  crescents  the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon, — the 
emblems  of  Ba’al  and  Astarte  ?  If  so,  do  not  these  excavated  and 
thus  ornamented  rectangular  stones  belong  to  the  age  of  Israel’s 
idolatry,  when  this  very  height  was  one  of  Ba’al’s  high  places? 
The  walls  of  this  old  tower  are  composed  of  stones  bearing  the  Jew¬ 
ish  bevel  and  facing,  and  all  are  much  later,  evidently,  than  the 
lower  courses  containing  these  long  sarcophagi,  if  such  they  be. 
These,  therefore,  possess  greater  age.  Some  of  them  embrace  be¬ 
tween  the  crescents  and  discs  on  the  long  side,  little  tablets,  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle  supported  by  triangles,  Pv  >  |  A  which 

may  yet  preserve  traces  of  inscriptions.  A  I  yj  3M  good  - 
sized  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town  seemed  Sf\—.  ,/N  as  old 

as  crusading  times,  itself  half  buried  by  the  ascending  modern 
town  which  builds  on  its  own  accumulations,  and  possessing  a  little 
court,  into  which  one  must  descend  several  feet,  paved  and  stored 
with  fragments  of  marbles  and  relics  of  olden  times.  But  failing 
sunlight  forbade  investigation. 

March  26,  1873.— The  day  opened  with  rain,  and  it  wa3  not  until 
about  8  a.m.  that  it  ceased.  After  breakfast,  business  requiring 
my  presence  in  the  town,  I  left  instructions  with  Mr.  Paine  to  have 
the  loads  prepared,  and  the  tents,  after  drying  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  taken  down  and  packed,  so  we  might  start  by  10  a.m.  The 
head  muleteer,  when  spoken  to  upon  the  subject,  said,  “Jenin 
mafeesli,”  and  went  off  about  his  business,  all  the  mules  and 
horses  having  been  driven  off  to  pasturage.  On  my  return,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  had  been  done,  and,  not 
wishing  to  be  ruled  by  the  muleteers,  had  them  brought  up  before 
the  Governor,  and  their  true  duty  instilled  into  them.  Many  ex¬ 
cuses  were  made,  such  as  tents  being  wet  and  too  heavy  to  carry, 
barley  to  be  purchased,  the  long  time  necessary  to  get  ready,  and 
that  Jenin  could  not  be  reached  before  midnight,  Upon  being 
assured  of  my  determination  to  go  there,  if  it  wrere  not  reached 
until  sunrise  the  next  morning,  he  wisely  set  about  preparing 
things,  and,  at  1.10  p.m.,  camp  was  broken,  and  we  headed  south- 
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ward.  Traveled  rocky  and  rugged  road  over  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Nazareth,  experienced  occasional  showers  of  rain,  and 
saw  on  our  left  the  so-called  Mount  of  Precipitation,  and,  at  2  p.m., 
reached  the  Plain  of  Esdrmlon.  The  ground  was  soft,  the  mud 
slight.  Mount  Tabor  at  times  was  partly  wrapped  in  mist  or 
clothed  with  sunshine.  Jebel  Duhy  (Little  Hermon),  with  Endor, 
Nain  and  Sunem,  stood  on  our  left,  and  Carmc-l  on  our  right. 

The  road  now  runs  between  el-Fuleh  and  el-Afuleh,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing,  we  look  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  to  our  left,  and  see 
Zer’in  (Jezreel),  situated  upon  a  small  hill,  and,  behind  it,  Gilboa, 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  Wezar.  We  soon  cross  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Kishon,  and,  at  7.05,  passed  under  an  arch  of  the  old  aque¬ 
duct,  and  went  into  camp  number  six,  near  Jenin  (En  Gannim), 
after  dark,  seventeen  and  eighty-one  hundredths  miles  from  Naza¬ 
reth.  Distance  from  Beirut,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  and  five 
hundredths  miles. 

The  policeman,  who  accompanied  us  from  Nazareth,  brought  a 
note  to  the  Affendi  here,  who,  in  consequence,  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
provided  us  with  three  guards  for  the  night.  The  reputation  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  honesty  not  being  good,  this  course 
was  thought  advisable.  We  were  undisturbed  during  the  night, 
except  by  the  noise  of  dogs  and  jackals. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

[Absence  of  report  on  this  subject  explained  in  letter.] 

March  27,  1873. — Broke  camp  at  7.40  a.m.,  and  directed  our  course 
toward  Nabulus.  Road  first  passes  through  a  beautiful  glen  with 
numerous  olivo  trees,  and  then,  winding,  ascends  Wady  with  steep 
hills  on  each  side.  We  pass  Neby  on  the  high  hill-top  to  the  right, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  some  natives,  placing  stones  around  a  well  in 
a  little  basin  to  the  left.  Soon  descended  to  the  plain  of  ’Arrabeh, 
well  cultivated,  the  barley  looking  finely,  with  olive  groves  to  the 
left,  near  base  of  hills.  At  9.05,  passed  through  Kubatiyeh,  a  dirty 
looking  village,  with  numbers  of  filthy,  ragged  and  ugly  urchins, 
who  were  attracted  to  us  by  the  noise  of  the  mule  bells.  Some 
offered  for  sale  almonds,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  trees  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  road  then  led  up  a  steep  hill;  reached  the  summit  at  9.32, 
and  obtained  a  lovely  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  village 
we  had  just  passed  lay  at  our  feet,  the  plain  beyond,  green  with 
barley  and  dotted  with  the  grayish  colored  olive  trees;  the  hills 
well  terraced  and  cultivated,  and,  still  further  northward,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  bringing  to  our  minds  all  its  sacred  associations 
and  surroundings.  Reached  bottom  of  the  hill  at  9.3G,  and  crossed 
Merj-el-Ghurak,  also  well  cultivated.  About  midway,  opposite 
Wady  on  hill  top  to  the  right.  Twenty  minutes  to  eleven,  at  foot  of 
village  of  Jebar-Kefeir,  seen  up  the  valley  to  left.  Continuing  in 
the  same  direction,  observed  Sanur  on  hill  to  right,  and  just  before 
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reaching  Jeba’,  take  direct  road  to  Nabulus,  while  that  by  way  of 
SobQstieh  runs  to  the  right.  From  this  point  onward,  the  route  is 
exceedingly  uninteresting.  We  ascend  and  descend  one  hill  only 
to  ascend  and  descend  another.  The  road  is  very  rough,  the 
mountain  sides  steep  ;  and,  with  a  hot  sun  pouring  down  upon  us, 
the  ride  was  anything  but  pleasant.  Before  crossing  Ebal,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Talusa  (Thirza)  to  the  left,  and,  on  attaining  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  valley,  seven  hundred  feet  below, 
suddenly  bursts  upon  us  in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  Immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  is  the  ridge  of  Gerizim,  with  its  white  domed  wedy 
on  its  summit,  and  its  terraced  sides;  to  the  left  and  at  its  base, 
the  town  of  Nabulus,  ancient  Shechem  ;  at  our  feet,  a  lovely  scene 
of  fields  well  covered  with  vegetation,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  reddish  earth  to  the  right,  the  whole  dotted  with  trees,  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  midst. 

At  3.45  we  go  into  camp  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  Distance  from  Jenin,  twenty  and  nineteen  hundredths 
miles ;  from  Beirut,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  twenty-four 
hundredths  miles.  Height  of  camp  above  level  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  by  mercurial  ba¬ 
rometer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Elkerry,  Protestant  missionary,  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
accompanied  me  to  the  Governor’s,  where  the  firmans  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  arrangements  made  for  mounted  policemen  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  to  Es  Salt.  We  had  brought  no  guard  with  us  from  Jenin, 
as  the  fellow  who  was  detailed  had  no  horse,  and  wanted  me  to 
hire  one  for  him  at  a  high  price.  Thinking  his  services  not  so 
valuable,  I  dispensed  with  them  altogether. 

The  Jewish  and  Samaritan  Synagogues  were  visited,  and  at  the 
latter  the  four  celebrated  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  were  seen,  one 
being  the  ancient  text  claimed  to  be  3,472  years  old.  The  high 
priest  and  his  assistant  did  not  scruple  to  lie  about  the  matter,  and 
would  not  show  us  a  single  copy  until  they  received  a  good  back¬ 
shish,  and  then  swore  by  all  that  was  good  and  holy  that  there 
were  no  more.  Being  told  that  we  knew  there  were  four,  only 
increased  the  intensity  of  their  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  they  were  assured  that  we  would  not  depart  f 
until  we  had  seen  the  four,  and  another  backshish  had  been  given, 
that  our  desires  were  gratified.  While  the  assistant  was  still  tell¬ 
ing  his  falsehoods,  the  high  priest  withdrew  to  a  corner,  went 
through  his  devotions,  returned  to  us  and  immediately  resumed  his 
shameful  conduct. 

March  28,  1873.— Broke  camp  No.  7  at  7.50  a.m.,  and  headed  for 
the  Jordan.  Before  leaving,  many  lepers  came  around,  thirty  being 
oounted  at  one  time.  They  remained  at  a  short  distance  from  us, 
and  holding  up  their  handless  arms,  cried,  ’‘Backshish!”  Our  : 
route  lay  along  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  at  8.30  we  1 
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passed  Jacob’s  well,  at  which  Jesus  sat  when  wearied  after  a  long 
journey,  and  talked  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  (John  IV.  3,  42).  A 
little  distance  off  is  Joseph’s  tomb,  in  that  same  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
(Josh.  XXIY.  32).  Our  route  took  a  southeasterly  direction  for 
about  an  hour,  across  part  of  the  Plain  of  Mukhna,  and  then  up 
rough  ascent,  following  the  road  which  runs  to  the  north  of  Beit 
Furik  and  Jebel  Judea :  crossed  a  watershed  at  10.25  and  obtained 
view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea.  Descent  now  became 
rapid,  along  the  northern  base  of  Jebel  Judea.  At  11.45,  passed 
ruins,  with  a  few  finely  dressed  stones.  Passsed  cave  used  for 
dwelling:  first  inhabited  place  seen  since  leaving  Nabulus.  Next 
commenced  to  ascend ;  direction  changed  more  to  north  and  crossed 
several  spurs,  one  from  high  mountain  at  12  o’clock  noon.  At 
12.30,  saw  some  old  terraces,  and  a  few  minutes  after  a  pretty 
cultivated  vale.  From  12.40  to  1.50  p.m.,  we  were  descending  an 
exceedingly  steep  grade,  the  road  following  part  of  the  time,  wady 
bed  now  dry,  but  which  in  times  of  rains  must  be  a  foaming  torrent, 
for  the  bushes  along  its  banks  were  prostrate  and  stones  were 
moved  from  their  places,  all  evidences  of  a  swift  current.  At  2  p.m. 
we  reached  a  beautiful  plain,  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
into  the  Jordan  valley.  Through  it  ran  several  streams,  branches 
of  Wady  el-Ferrah.  Everything  was  here  in  profusion.  The 
ground,  where  planted,  rich  with  barley  nearing  the  harvest;  where 
uncultivated,  overgrown  with  grass,  weeds  and  plants  of  different 
descriptions,  oleanders,  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  bushes  filled 
with  birds’  nests  and  their  occupants. 

On  our  right,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  wely  ’Abd-el-Kader ;  be¬ 
yond  it,  Iiurn  Surtabeh.  Passed  the  caves  of  Makherua  on  our 
left,  some  ruins  on  our  right,  and  continuing  the  march  soon  de¬ 
scended  to  Lower  Jordan  plain,  and  at  3.45  reached  the  river  at 
the  ford  of  Damieh,  There  stand  a  couple  of  dwellings  for  the 
boatmen  near  by,  and  an  Arab  encampment  a  little  to  the  right 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river.  At  the  ford  is  a 
ferry,  consisting  of  a  boat  thirty-five  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
wide,  with  round  bottom.  It  is  fastened  to  a  rope  forty  arms’ 
length  long,  stretched  across  the  river,  each  end  attached  to 
a  tree.  By  pulling  upon  this  rope,  a  native  manages  to  propel 
the  boat  across  in  two  minutes.  The  river  was  now  low,  being 
about  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  mark  shown  me  by  the 
ferryman,  who  said  it  was  up  to  that  height  a  month  previous. 
The  right  bank  below,  and  both  banks  above  the  ford,  were 
well  covered  with  grass,  bushes,  reeds  and  trees,  some  over¬ 
hanging  the  stream  and  trailing  their  branches  in  the  water, 
which  was  of  a  grayish,  muddy  color.  It  was  about  80  feet  wide  and 
from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  Two  hundred  feet  below  it  was  wider, 
and  hence  shallower ;  and  at  this  point  most  of  the  mules  forded, 
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an  ordinary  sized  Arab  who  was  leading  them  not  being  wet  up  to 
his  hips,  thus  making  the  river  about  three  feet  deep  at  this  place. 
As  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  had  not  been  well  considered 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  boat,  only  small  loads  could 
be  taken,  for  fear  of  capsizing  it:  eight  animals  being  about  the 
maximum.  The  mules  were  unloaded  and  the  packs  put  on  board, 
and  at  4.10  the  advance  guard  set  foot  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Five  trips  were  necessary  to  get  us  all  over,  and  it  was  5:05  when 
the  job  was  completed. 

During  the  transfer,  about  twenty  Bedawin,  whose  tents  we  had 
seen  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as  we  rode  along,  came  galloping 
up,  their  steeds  foaming  and  themselves  in  a  great  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  It  appears  that,  seeing  our  caravan  in  the  distance,  they 
imagined  us  to  be  Arabs  who  had  come  down  to  have  a  fight  and 
they  were  desirous  that  we  should  be  accommodated.  Finding 
their  mistake,  they  deposited  their  guns,  pistols  and  spears  in  the 
bushes,  disrobed  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  swam  across  and 
paid  us  a  visit.  After  satisfying  their  curiosity,  and  not  once 
asking  for  a  backshish— something  extremely  remarkable— they 
returned,  slipped  on  their  loose  garments  over  their  heads  and 
disappeared. 

We  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  overlooking  the  water. 

Distance  from  Nabulus,  twenty  and  seventy-six-hundredths 
mile  ;  from  Beirut,  one  hundred  fifty-eight  miles. 

Depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Jordan  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  barometrical  measurements,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet. 

Difference  of  level  between  our  camp  at  Nabulus  and  the  Jordan 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  feet. 

During  the  night,  some  thieves  visited  us,  stole  the  canvas 
covers  off  our  levelling  rods,  the  cords  of  a  tent  and  the  coat  cov¬ 
ering  one  of  our  soldier  guards,  both  having  gone  to  sleep. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1873. — Broke  camp  8.08,  pursuing  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  across  the  lower  Jordan  plain.  Crossed  small 
wady  8. 21  and  aqueduct  8.30,  a  winding  wady  to  our  left.  The  vege¬ 
tation  is  here  rich  and  the  ground  level.  Thirty-four  minutes  past 
eight  reached  the  foot  of  the  second  terrace,  a  high  mountain,  most 
probably  Jebel  Osh’a,  immediately  in  front  and  bearing  east,  our 
route  now  lying  in  that  direction.  The  road  here  runs  upwardly, 
with  steep  barren  earthy  sides,  and  across  small  stream  about 
three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  which  soon  is  left  to  the 
north.  Forty-four  minutes  past  eight,  direction  again  changed  to 
south-east,  road  very  circuitous  and  grade  steep.  Reached  the  top 
of  second  terrace  8.52.  In  eighteen  minutes  have  ascended  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  the  height  of  the  brow  of  the  second 
terrace  above  lower  plain  The  ground  is  now  smooth  for  several 
miles,  is  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  higher  end  toward  the  east,  the 
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difference  in  level  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  It  was 
well  sown  with  barley.  The  road  was  quite  straight  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  bore  north  one  hundred  degrees  east.  We 
crossed  an  old  wall  about  three  miles  long,  two  or  three  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground— probably  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  old  aqueduct.  A  few  minutes  after,  saw  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  of  earth  to  right,  quadrangular  in  shape  and  about  two  hund¬ 
red  minutes  by  one  hundred  minutes,  with  a  pile  of  stones  in  the 
north-east  corner. 

At  9.34  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  road  from  this 
point  onward  is  very  tortuous  as  it  winds  its  way  among  the  hills 
and  crosses  one  spur  after  another.  Riding  along  and  holding  the 
barometer  in  my  hand,  the  change  of  altitude  made  the  motions 
of  the  needle  very  perceptible.  Every  six  or  seven  minutes  we 
crossed  a  ridge,  each  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  previous  one.  Fifty-seven  minuets 
past  nine,  a  deep  wady  on  the  left,  with  precipitous  banks;  out¬ 
croppings  of  the  rock  very  distinct.  Fifty-six  minutes  past  ten 
country  became  more  rolling,  with  bold  egg-shaped  hills  all  around 
us.  Ten  minutes  past  eleven  deep  ravine,  with  gravelly  bed  and 
no  water  on  right.  Forty-five  minutes  past  eleven  passed  first  tree 
on  our  left.  Fifty-four  minutes  passed  another  on  the  right  which 
bore  north  one  hundred  degrees  east  from  the  point  where  the 
road  enters  uponthe  second  terrace.  A  fine  view  of  the  Jordan 
valley  is  now  obtained:  Kurn  Surtabeh,  which,  while  we  were  in 
the  Ghor,  stood  out  so  boldly,  had  now  lost  its  prominence,  for  the 
mountains  behind  it  were  in  plain  view,  and,  in  the  distance,  moun¬ 
tains  Gerizim  and  Ebal  could  readily  be  distinguished.  At  1.37,  we 
attained  our  highest  point  in  to-day’s  march,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  2.50,  we  went  into 
camp  No.  9,  on  the  hill  side  overlooking  and  to  the  west  of  the 
castle  of  Es  Salt.  # 

The  height  of  the  left  bank  of  Jordan,  at  the  ford  of  Damieh 
above  the  surface  of  water,  on  the  morning  of  March  29th,  1873,  by 
hand  level,  was  seventeen  feet. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  bank  and 
the  foot  of  the  second  terrace,  by  aneroid,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet. 

The  height  of  camp  near  Es  Salt  above  level  of  Mediterranean, 
by  mercurial  barometer,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  feet. 

I  am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Edgar  Z.  Steever,  Jr., 

Commanding  American  Palestine  Exploring  Expedition. 
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IV. — IN  MOAB. 

Lieutenant  Steever  remained  in  Moab  till  the  end  of  August; 
finding  the  heat  more  tolerable  than  was  anticipated.  A  base 
line  five  miles  long,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  Hesban,  was 
measured,  and  nearly  five  hundred  square  miles  of  the  country 
were  triangulated.  Four  quite  voluminous  despatches  belong 
to  this  section  of  our  history.  We  have  also  a  long  and 
elaborate  document  from  Prof.  Paine,  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  has  fully  identified  the  heights  of  Nebo  and 
Pisgah.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Beirut,  says  of  the  document  :  “I  have 
given  it  a  hurried  perusal,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  a  very  creditable  production,  and  one  which  fully 
justifies  the  most  sanguine  anticipation  of  important  results 
hereafter.” 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  intended,  and  must 
reserve  all  this  matter  for  our  Third  Statement. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Bev.  James  Harrison  Dwight,  late  General  Agent  of  this  Society, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Englewood,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  day  of  Dec.  1872. 

Ho  was  born  at  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Oct.  9th,  1830.  His 
father,  4: he  late  Rev.  II.  G.  O.  Dwight,  D.  D.,  removed  the  following 
year  to  Constantinople,  where,  for  many  years,  he  was  located  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  was 
here,  amidst  the  scenes  and  associations  of  oriential  life,  that  the 
early  years  of  Mr.  Dwight  were  passed.  Coming  to  this  country 
to  complete  his  education,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852, 
and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  He  afterward 
pursued  a  full  medical  course  of  study  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city,  with  a  view  to  life  in  the  East. 
Residing  at  Englewood,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  that  place,  and  became  its  first  pastor.  In 
this  relation  he  continued  to  labor  with  success  and  acceptance 
till  1869.  His  early  associations  and  the  studies  of  his  whole  life 
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prepared  him  to  enter  ardently  into  the  plans  and  purposes  of  this 
Society,  and  early  in  1872  he  became  its  General  Agent.  He 
devoted  himself  with  zeal  and  efficiency  to  its  interests,  and  in  his 
death  the  Society  lost  an  able  and  willing  officer,  whose  place 
cannot  easily  be  filled.  Modest  and  retiring,  comparatively  few 
learned  fully  to  appreciate  him  and  his  attainments.  His  scholar¬ 
ship  was  thorough  and  varied.  As  a  thinker  and  writer,  he  was 
close  and  vigorous.  As  a  companion  and  friend,  he  was  genial, 
warm-hearted  and  true.  A  man  of  culture  and  refined  tastes,  he 
was  fitted  to  adorn  the  home  and  social  circles,  and  bear  with 
honor  and  dignity  his  part,  in  the  walks  of  life,  to  which  he  was 
called. 

N.  C.  W. 


THE  DI  CESNOLA  COLLECTION  FROM  CYPRUS. 

This  remarkable  collection  of  works  of  extremely  ancient  art 
from  Cyprus  deserves  much  more  than  the  brief  notice  which  we 
have  space  to  give  it  here.  It  has  now  been  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  this  city.  It  contains  scores 
of  puman  full  length  figures  in  terra  cotta,  some  of  them  of  a  high 
quality  of  artistic  excellence  ;  also,  hundreds  of  sepulchral  lamps, 
vases,  water  pictures,  votive  offerings,  tablets,  etc.,  reaching  from 
eight  or  ten  centuries  B.  C.  to  over  a  century  A.  D.  What  is  of 
especial  interest  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art 
and  mythology,  as  Cyprus  received  a  constant  stream  of  influence 
from  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia  and  Greece.  Some  of  our  notions 
of  the  independence  of  Greek  art  are  likely  to  be  greatly  modified 
by  this  unparalleled  collection,  which  shows  an  art  older  than 
Greek,  and  quite  unconstrained  and  effective,  but  owing  more  to 
Asiatic  than  Greek  influences. 

The  riddle  of  the  Cypriote  writing  is  now  just  solving,  mainly 
from  the  bilinqual  Phoenician  and  Cypriote  inscriptions  of  Idalium, 
found  two  years  ago  by  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  English  Consul  at 
Larnaca,  Cyprus.  Mr.  George  Smith,  Dr.  Birch  and  some  others 
have  successfully  determined  perhaps  forty  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
characters,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  impossible  now  to 
translate  the  dozen  Cypriote  inscriptions  in  the  Di  Cesnola  colleo- 
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tion.  The  collection  also  includes  several  Phoenician  inscriptions 
which,  we  believe,  have  not  been  published  or  translated.  They 
will  be  of  much  interest  as  showing  the  extension  of  Phoenician 
influences  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

No  single  specimen  in  the  Di  Cesnola  collection  gives  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  than  one — perhaps  a 
votive  offering — respresenting  the  duties  of  the  midwife.  The 
position  of  the  woman  in  labor  on  the  “stool”  (Ex.  i.  16,)  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  excellent  terra  cotta  figure,  with  the  midwife  on  a 
lower  stool  at  her  feet  awaiting  the  delivery.  We  hope  in  some 
succeeding  number  to  be  able  to  consider  subjects  of  interests  in 
this  collection  at  greater  length.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  call  the 
attention  of  students  of  biblical  as  well  as  of  classical  archeology 
to  it,  and  to  express  the  deep  sense  of  the  public  indebtedness  to 
our  Consul  at  Cyprus  for  making  this  collection. 


W.  H.  W. 


. 


/ 


i 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  FORMATION 
OF  THE  SOCIETY,  1871,  TO  SEPT.  17th,  1873. 


The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  mistake  or  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  following  lists,  and  will  correct  any  error  in  the  next 
number. 

For  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  (1871,)  the  Society  wTas  looking 
for  engineers  and  competent  men  to  explore  and  map  the  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  summer  of  1872  Lieutenant 
Steever,  United  States  Army,  wTas  put  in  command,  and  in  March, 
1873,  the  Expedition  took  the  field. 

Partial  lists  of  contributors  have  been  at  different  times  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers.  They  are  collected  and  re-published 
here  for  convenient  reference,  and  maybe  removed  for  convenience 
of  binding  without  injuring  the  sheets. 

For  annual  subscribers,  the  years  1871  and  1872  are  reckoned  as 
one  year.  Most  of  these  have  renewed  their  contributions  for  1873. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  will  do  so,  and  that  the  list  of  annual  subscri¬ 
bers  will  be  very  much  enlarged  before  the  issue  of  our  next 
Statement. 


NEW  YORK. 


Ellen  S.  Alexander,  1872 . $10 

Wm.  Allen,  1872 .  10 

Richard  H.  Allen,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  Adams,  D.  D .  25 

A.  Friend .  25 

Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury .  10 

Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew .  10 

Alex.  McL.  Agnew .  25 

J.  R.  Ackerman,  Brooklyn. .  10 

A.  G.  Allen,  Brooklyn ... _  10 

C.  N.  Bliss,  1872 . 25 

Chas.  Butler,  1872 .  10 

Chas.  Butler,  sec.  don.,  1873.  25 

J.  T.  Benedict,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  Allen  Butler,  1872 .  10 

J.  W.  Barrow,  1872 .  50 

J.  C.  Barnes,  1872 .  10 

E.  L.  Beadle,  D.  D.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  1872, 1873 .  20 

E.  J.  Blake,  1872 .  10 


Jas.  Bigler,  Newburgh,  1872.  $10 
Fred.  H.  Betts,  1872,  1873. ...  20 

W.  A.  Booth .  100 

Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D .  25 

A.  L.  Benton,  Fredonia .  10 

Jas.  Battell .  100 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Budington, 

Brooklyn .  50 

A.  S.  Barnes .  100 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwell . 25 

W.  H.  Beadleston .  10 

R.  P.  Buck,  Brooklyn .  10 

Hon.  L.  Birdseye,  Brooklyn.  10 
J.  Q.  A.  Butler,  Brooklyn ....  10 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beach .  10 

James  Buell .  100 

Seabury  Brewster . , .  25 

Jno.  Crosby  Brown .  100 

Rev.  C.  Brace .  10 

J.  R.  Cilley,  1872 .  10 

Geo.  A.  Chamberlain,  1872..  10 

Jno.  P.  Crosby,  1872,  1873. ...  20 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Harris  Colt,  1872, 1873  . 

H.  D.  Claflin,  1872 . 

Wm.  G.  Creamer,  1872 . 

Robert  Carter,  1872 . 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  I).,  1872. 
Howard  Crosby,  sec.  don, 1873 
Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D., 

Brooklyn . 

F.  W.  Christern . 

J.  C.  Calhoun . 

Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.  D 

Gen.  L.  P.  Di  Cesnola . 

S.  B.  Chittenden,  Brooklyn . . 

Chas.  A.  Colby . 

S.  B.  Chittenden,  Jr.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  . 

Josiah  Colby,  Brooklyn . 

A.  G.  Coffin,  Brooklyn . 

Matthew  Clarkson . 

Aug.  Durfee,  1872 . '  . 

Jno.  Dwight,  1872 . 

Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 

Beirut,  1872 . 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  1872. . . . 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  1872. . . . 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  1872 . 

Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D . 

H.  F.  Dana . 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Day,  Catskill. 
W.  C.  Dunton . 

C.  P.  Dixon . 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Darling . 

Thos.  Douglass,  Brooklyn. . . 
M  rs.  H.  L.  Douglass,  Brook¬ 
lyn  . 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Draper . 

Morgan  Dix,  D.  D . 

Geo.  Ellis,  Tarrytown,  1872. . 

R.  M.  Elting,  Brooklyn . 

W.  Edwards,  Jr . 

Mrs.  W.  Edwards . 

Mahlon  S.  Frost,  1872 . 

Fairbanks  &Co.,  1872 . 

H.  M.  Field,  D.  D . 

Jno.  Falconer . 

Fourth  Avenue  Pres.  Church 

Cyrus  W.  Field . 

J.  B.  Ford  &Co . 

D.  B.  Fayenveather,  Brook¬ 
lyn’  . 

A.  N.  Gunn,  M.  D.,  1872 . 

B.  Ives  Gilman,  1872, 1873. . . . 

Theo.  Gilman . 

Grace  Mission  Society . 

Prof.  Gunn,  M.  D . 

Irving  Grinnell,  New  Ham¬ 
burg . 

L.  Hazeltine,  Jr.,  1872 . 

C.  H.  Hamilton,  1872 . 

S.  Y.  A.  Hunter,  1872 . 


E.  Holmes,  1872,  1873 . $20 

Fisher  Howe .  20 

R.  D.  Hitchcock,  1872 .  10 

R/D.  Hitchcock,  donation. . .  25 

Jas.  Howland,  Fisli kill .  100 

Hiram  Hitchcock,  1872 .  10 

Rev.  Benj.  I.  Haight,  1872...  10 

J.  S.  Howell,  1872 .  10 

Henrv  T.  Holt,  1872 .  10 

A.  S.  Hatch,  1872 .  500 

John  Hall,  D.  D .  25 

Wm.  A.  Hallock,  D.  D .  25 

M.  S.  Hutton,  D.  D .  25 

J.  C.  Holden .  10 

Thos.  S.  Hastings,  D.  D .  25 

Wm.  Howe .  10 

Jno.  Hansell .  15 

Chas.  L.  Hurd .  10 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Hoadley,  Brook¬ 
lyn  . . .  10 

W.  T.  Hatch,  Brooklyn .  10 

G.  S.  Holmes,  Brooklyn .  10 

Ethel  C.  Hine,  Brooklyn ....  10 
Mrs.  N.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Brook¬ 
lyn .  10 

Mrs.  Fisher  Howe .  10 

Alex.  Holland .  10 

J.  C.  Havemeyer .  10 

H.  Ivison .  100 

Wm.  M.  Isaacs .  10 

Mrs.  Hanna  Ireland .  10 

S.  Fisher  Jackson,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  H.  Jackson,  1872,  1873. .  20 

J.  Aug.  Johnson,  1872 .  10 

J.  Aug.  Johnson, sec. don. 1873  100 

Robt.  Jaffra.y .  10 

Jno.  Taylor  Johnston,  1872..  100 
Jno.  Taylor  Johnston,  sec¬ 
ond  donation,  1873 .  500 

A.  J.  Johnson .  100 

Dwight  Johnson,  Brooklyn. .  10 

Jas.  Johnson .  10 

M.  K.  Jesup .  25 

Nathan  Kellogg,  1872 .  10 

Caleb  B.  Knevals,  1872 .  10 

Jno.  S.  Kennedy .  100 

Chas.  Kellogg .  10 

Rev.  Arthur  Lawrence, 

Brooklyn .  30 

Edwin  Lamson,  1872 .  10 

Geo.  W.  Lame,  1872 . 10 

S.  M.  Lawrence,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  1872 .  10 

L.  M.  Lawson,  1872 .  10 

Miss  R.  S.  Lowery,  1872. .  20 

Miss  R.  S.  Lowery,  1873,  don.  25 

Jas.  M.  Ludlow,  £>.  D .  25 

Aug.  F.  Libbey .  25 

Aug.  F.  Libbey,  (for  1873, )...  10 

Rev.  F.  E.  Lawrence .  25 


$20 

250 

25 

50 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

50 

10 

10 

10 

10 

25 

10 

100 

50 

50 

500 

250 

25 

10 

10 

50 

100 

50 

10 

10 

10 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

50 

25 

50 

165 

100 

25 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

25 

01 

10 

10 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


J.  A.  Lodwiclc . 

Martin  H.  Levin . 

W.  A.  Marker,  1872 . 

Jno.  R.  Maurice,  1872 . 

Wm.  C.  Martin . 

Fredk.  Marquand,  1872 . 

Jas.  O.  Murray,  D.  D . 

J.  L.  Meade . 

D.  H.  Me  Alpine  &  Co . 

Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan . 

Niagara  Falls  S.  S.  Presby¬ 
terian  Church . 

Dr.  H.  G.  Newton,  Brooklyn 

A.  J.  Odell,  1872,  1873 . 

Isaac  Ogden,  Albany . 

Hamilton  Odell . 

Jno.  S.  Pierson,  1872, 1873 _ 

Mrs.  Win.  Post,  1872 . 

Chas.  E.  Pierson,  1872,  1873. . 

Howard  Potter . 

Wm.  Paxton,  D.  D . 

S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D . 

Henrv  L.  Pierson . 

Jno.  Faret . 

Prospect  Hill  Reformed 

Church  S.  S . 

Right  Rev.  Horatio  Potter. . . 

Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D . 

Jno.  E.  Parsons . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Packer,  Brooklyn 

H.  C.  Potter,  D.  D . 

Plymouth  Church,  Syracuse 
Right  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock. . . 

W.  A.  Peck,  Troy . 

Thos.  Ritter,  M.  D.,  1872 . 

F.  M.  Robinson,  1872 . 

H.  E.  Robinson,  1872 . 

W.  M.  Raymond,  Newburgh, 

1872 . 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Raymond,  New¬ 
burgh,  1872.' . 

Thos.  B.  Raynolds,  1872,  1873 

E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D . 

Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D . 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co . 

Isaac  Riley,  D.  D . 

Collection  in  Rochester  per 

Prof.  Kendrick . 

A.  C.  Reed,  D.  D.,  Port 

Byron . 

C.  B.  Richardson,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Rand... . 

Miss  Julia  T.  Ripley . 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &Co. . . 

M.  B.  Sanford,  . . 

Albert  Smith,  D.  D.,  New 

Rochelle . 

Lectures,  Dr.  Crosby’s  Ch  . . 
Lectures,  Dr.  Rogers’  Ch.  . . 


Hon.  Sami.  Sloane . $25 

C.  E.  Swope,  D.  D .  25 

Geo.  F.  Seymour,  IX  D .  25 

E.  S.  Sandford,  Brooklyn,  10 

R.  S.  Storms,  D.  D.,  Brook¬ 

lyn .  10 

W.  T.  Sabine,  D.  D .  25 

Lemuel  Skidmore .  10 

J.  S.  Seymour,  Auburn .  25 

H.V.  Sheldon,  Brooklyn, 1872  10 
Danl.  B.  St.  John,'  New¬ 
burgh,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  Henry  Smith,  1872,  1873  20 
Jno.  Stephenson,  1872,  1873. .  20 

D.  M.  Stign,  1872,  1876 .  20 

Jos.  Seligman,  1872 .  500 

Jas.  Stokes,  Jr.,  1872 .  200 

Geo.  H.  Swuft,  Amenia .  50 

Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D .  25 

Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D. .  25 

Philip  Schaff,  D.  D .  25 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes .  200 

James  Stokes .  200 

Dora  L.  Stokes .  100 

Jos.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.  1872  20 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Titus,  Yonkers, 

1872  .  25 

Aug.  Taber,  1872 .  10 

Jno.  T.  Terry,  1872,  1873 .  110 

Miss  C.  Thurston,  Brooklyn  10, 
Miss  E.  Thurston,  Brooklyn  10 
Jas,  F.  Trott,  Niagara  Falls  10 
Dr.  Wm.  P.  Vail,  Johnsons- 

burgh .  10 

A.  Van  Sinderen,  Brooklyn  10 

Hon.  J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Brook¬ 
lyn .  10 

Hon.  H.  C.  Van  Vorst .  25 

T.  W.  Whittemore,  1872, 1873  20 

B.  S,  Walcott,  1872 .  10 

O.  E.  Wood,  1872,  1873 .  20 

E.  C.  Wilder,  1872 .  10 

Wm.  Hays  Ward,  D.  D.,  1872, 

1873  .  20 

F.  W.  Winston,  1872 .  10 

Robt.  S.  Walker,  1872,  1873..  20 

Sami.  Willetts .  100 

Cath.  L.Wolf .  100 

B.  Westerman  &  Co .  25 

H.  H.  Walker .  10 

S.  L.  Woodhouse .  10 

Jas.  C.  Willetts .  10 

C.  E.  West,  Brooklyn .  10 

A.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn .  10 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Aiken, 

Princeton .  10 

Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Roselle. . .  10 

Miss  M.  F.  Dodd,  Bloomfield  10 


$10 

50 

10 

100 

25 

250 

25 

5 

100 

200 

15 

10 

20 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

500 

25 

25 

100 

10 

10 

50 

25 

50 

25 

50 

10 

10 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

465 

25 

10 

10 

10 

50 

10 

10 

84 

30 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Rev.  Geo.  Z.  Gray,  Bergen 
Point,  (1872  and  1873)...  $20 


Prof.  A.  Guyot,  Princeton. . .  25 
D.  A.  Hays.  Esq.,  Newark.. .  10 
Geo.  D.  G.  Moore,  Newark. .  10 

Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  Flem- 

mington .  20 

First  Pres.  Oh.  S.  S.,  Orange  10 
Mrs.  F.  H. Pierson,  Elizabeth  10 
Prof.  Jas.  Strong,  Madison, 

1872  and  1873. .  20 

Rev.  ,T.  H.  Worcester,  South 

Orange .  10 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  En¬ 
glewood  .  25 

Teaneck  S.  S.,  Englewood..  10 
Chas.  Taylor,  Englewood...  10 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Profs.  Barlow  and  Moore, 

Easton .  10 

Pres.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.  1)., 


Rev. Lyman  Coleman,  Eust’n  10 
Prof.  S.  I.  Coffin,  Easton. ...  10 

Geo.  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia  100 

Prof.  Green,  Easton .  10 

Jno.  F.  Houston,  Harrisburg  10 
Rev.  Danl.  March,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1872,  1873 .  20 

Archibald  M. Morrison,  Phil¬ 
adelphia .  50 

Rev. Howard  Osgood, Chester  10 
Profs.  Porter  &  Younglove, 

Easton .  10 

Rev.  II.  W.  Roth,  Greenville  10 
Geo.  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Phila.  20 
Wm.  Sellers,  Esq.,  Phila. . . .  100 

F.  W.  Van  Wagenen,  Phila. .  10 

Jas.  W.  Weir,  Harrisburg...  50 

OHIO. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church 

S.  S.,  Cincinnati .  10 

S.  P.  Ely,  Marquette .  10 

G.  H.  Ely,  Cleveland .  10 

Henry  M.  Flagler,  Cleveland  10 
Rev.  H.C.  Haydn,  Cleveland  10 
Peter  Hitchcock,  Cleveland.  10 

Jas.  A.  Hoyt,  Cleveland .  10 

Rev.  Addison  Kingsbury, 

Zanesville . . .  10 

Henry  W.  Raymond,  Clev. . .  10 
Reuben  F.  Smith,  Cleveland  10 

H.  B.  Tuttle,  Cleveland .  10 

ILLINOIS. 

E.  W.  Blatchford,  Esq., 


Wm.  E.  Blackstone,  Oak 

Park . $10 

Lake  Forrest  S.  S .  10 

Prof.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  Chicago  10 
Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.  D., 

Chicago,  1872,  1873 .  20 

Philander  Smith,  Oak  Park.  10 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Williams, 
Evanston .  25 

INDIANA. 

Prof.  E.  Ballantine,  Bloom¬ 
ington .  10 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rev.  Jno.  Binney,  Norwich, 

1872  and  1873 .  20 

W.  ,T.  Gumming,  Norwalk...  10 
R.  S.  Fellows,  New  Haven. . .  25 
Rev.  E.  L.  Hermance,  New 

Haven .  10 

W.  H.  Moore,  Berlin .  5 

Ex-President  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
New  Haven .  25 

KENTUCKY. 

R.  J.  Menefee,  Louisville...  10 
Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D., 
Louisville .  20 

LOUISIANA. 

W.  Van  Norden,  N.  Orleans  10 

MICHIGAN. 

Geo.  S.  Frost,  Detroit .  10 

Prof.  C.  L.  Ford,  M.  D.',  Ann 
Arbor .  10 

CALIFORNIA. 

Pres  I).  C.  Gilman,  Oakland  10 
J.  W.  Knox,  Oakland .  11 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D., 

Boston .  100 

Francis  M.  Boutwell,  Boston  10 
Miss  C.  M.  Borden,  Fall 

River . 15 

Rev.  Philip  Berry,  East 

Douglas .  10 

B.  M.  P.  Durfee,  two  do¬ 
nations,  Fall  River .  500 

First  Congregational  Church 

S.  S.,  Fall  River .  10 

First  Parish  S.  S.,  Amherst. .  10 
Frank  W.  Reynolds,  Boston  10 
Pres.  W.  S.  Stearnes,  D.  D., 
Amherst .  10 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Prof.  E.  S.  Snell,  Amherst. .  $10 
Prof.  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  Am¬ 


herst .  10 

Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  Amherst.  10 
Robt.  M.  Woods,  Amherst. .  10 

Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  Andover, 

1872  and  1873 .  30 

Prof.  E.  J.  Young,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1872  and  1873 .  20 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport. .  10 

NEW  HAMSHIRE. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Leeds,  Hanover. .  10 


MAINE. 


Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Bruns¬ 
wick . $  5 

Prof.  Jotham  B.  Sewall,  do. .  10 

MARYLAND. 

ffm.  Daniels,  Esq.,  Balti¬ 
more .  10 

Wm.  H.  Graham,  Baltimore  100 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Horace  ,T.  Frost,  Washington  10 
James  C.  Strout,  Washington 
1872  and  1873 .  20 


Additional  Subscriptions  to  date  of  Not.  1,  1873. 


First  Pres.  Ch.,  Brooklyn  $36  51 


First  Pres.  Ch.,  Yonkers.  29  65 
First  Pres.  Cli.,  Newburgh  20  25 
Second  Reform’d  Church, 

Tarrvtown .  21  43 

First  Ref’d  Ch.,  Po’k’psie  37  28 
Fourth  Ave.  Pres.,Ch'rch  129  71 
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Thos.  B.  Raynolds .  50  00 
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H.  Hitchcock.  Cleveland.  10  00 
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Rev. D. Stuart  Dodge, N.Y.  100  00 
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